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THE LOST STAR. 
——fae 
CHAPTER XXvV. 


As Ruby was going along the passage to the 
schoolroom, afew days after Harold’s si 


for Scotland, she came upon Mrs. Nicholson, - 


whose usually cheerful face was purple with 


Tage. 
“What is the matter?” she asked, more 
out of sympathy than curiosity, as she had no 
wish to bé mixed up with any quarrels which 
might oceur in Lady Chester’s numérous house- 
old, 


“The matter? You'll hear spon’ enough!” 
said the ‘housekeeper, éxcitedly. “And if 
tome people had what they 
would get such a hiding as wouldn’t leave a 
whole bone in'theit bodies! I’ve no patience 
with them; they worry the life out of 
me with their follies and nonsense; and then 
to turn round as grave as a parson, and de- 
clare it’s all for conscience sake; and’ the 
wouldn’t do ‘it—no, “not wes it ‘éver omit 
= en: had'nt put it into their heads to 
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(4 BITTER TRIAL FoR RUBY ST. HELIERS] 


“Very ann !” murmured Ruby, not 
having the least to what she was alluding. 
“ Wherever you go you hear the same com- 
paint that servants are not what they used to 

But I mustn’t wait!” 

“* Well, remember this, my dear—and excuse 
me for calling you so—whatever they say 
agaitist you, I won’t believe a word of it; and 
you have Sarah Nicholson’s word that she 
will stand by you through thick and thin— 
through thick and thin!” she repeated, im- 
pressively, as she sailed down the passage, 
nodding her head. 

* Against me! what does she mean?” 

But Ruby had no time to wonder, as both 
the children were waiting for her to look over 
their sums, and she had to put everything else 
out of her mind to make way for the intricacies 
of the “ rule of three,” 

Lady May was in astupid mood, and nothing 
would make her sum come right. 

The poor little thing sat, with the tearsin her 
eyes, staring hopelessly at the slate, till Ruby, 
who had held out as long as she could for the 
child’s own good, was obliged to come to her 


€ 





assistance; and, with a few magic ttrokes of 
the pencil, produced the right answer. 

Beatrice was sitting with both elbows on 
the table, frowning hard at the puzzling figures, 
and Ruby was gently rebukiog her for her 
attitude, when the door opened, and Mrs. 
Nicholson appeared on the old. 

Portentously dignified, she requested Miss 
St. Heliers to be good enough to step down- 
a as his lordship, the Earl, wished to speak 
to her. 

“To me!” she exclaimed in surprise. * Are 
you sure there is no mistake?” 

Mrs. Nicholson shook her head solemnly. 

‘*No mistake at all! You must come, miss ; 
and the Earl never likes to be kept waiting! 
Now, Lady Marian, let the young lady go, 
there’s a déar!”’ 

Ruby pat the child down, and, woman-like, 
looked in the glass to see if her hair were tidy, 
and her frilliags unrumpled. 

Smoothing her curls with her fingets, and 
shaking out her frills, she followed the house- 
i out of the room, nodding to the children, 
and telling them to be very good dur‘ng her 
absence, before she closed the door. 
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"When she came to tle stdily it wonld be no 
use nying thagshe felt rticulagy uncom-} 
eioudthetshe ha&-done no wrong, she 


ought to have walked into the. room with her 
head erect and an air of innidésnee,.such-as the 
most prejudiced could not have mistaken ; but 
Alverley’s indiscretions robbed her of all con- 
fidence, amd she felt-desperately afraid that 
his father, was.about to question her concerning 
his relations with herself. 
Ifso, what-was she to answer ? 


Would he believe, for instance, that sham | 
had been no assignation at Paddington Station? | 
The probabilities were all against her. And | 


it is by probabilities that the accused are 
judged by their self-constituted judges. 

Mrs. Nicholson’s mysterious demeanour 
added to her discomfort, and it wasi@vith a 
londly-beating: heart that, in answer to an 
authoritative ‘Come in,” she opened the door 
and walked inteithe room, 

The Earl wasestanding on the 
with his back to:the 16 Counte ing 
in an armchair on the further side oneness: 
ing table. 

e countenanées of both:were. 


rally solemn as they ge aes; the 


Earl pointed to.a chair. 
Raby sat down, the ones n ings g 

in her cheeks ; eran ~ 

gether inghendap.) ) t 

minute @ketd ca 

Chester. 


just been given ‘me by a friend," 
maid, saw me-with it in the school-room. 

The Earl looked relieved. 

‘*Tf that is the case perhaps you will not 
mind producing it, simply for the satisfaction 
of others—you, understand? The report got 
about that you were seen witha starin. your 
hand, aad it naturally made a bad impression 
on ‘those who knew. -you®less well than the 
Countess and myself” 

“I am'so sorry; but.I seat it away the next 
da ” 

Lora Chester's face fell. 

“Sent'if away! .That-is most unfortunate.” 

‘\ Most unfortuntte 1” echoed the Countess, 


si pon ask -why you-were in—in—such an - 


extraordinary hurry to get rid of it ?,” 

“ Because I did not-wish to-accept it!” her 
cheeks burning'like ‘fire, as she:thought of the 
giver, whose identity she was zesolved to keep 
secret at all hazards. 

“ May I ask if -you-.returned ‘it. by train or 

Bt? ”’ 
ar By post. I took it myself, when EI wasout 
with your daughters 

‘¢ Diamonds-are dangerous things.to send in 
that way—witness” the robberyat Haston 
Garden: Did you deelare their:valae? ” 

‘No, Lsimwply asked’ for :a.. registered .en- 
velope, and put ease: inside. it,’* 

“Theh a they were lost you could claim no 


, coming next, 
“fidence, “the name~of this” friend, the” Earl 








ethe> 





@dequate 
gafe ar 
“ Noe % 
“Roe they are lost.”" ~—"" 
“ They. syhe for 1] Eknow.”’ ahd 
ihoroaghly. Ay ogee ‘ ‘down and 
camel with his aed whilst Rub Ruby, who was 


peginning. § tod 
searching examination, ‘wondered what was 


* ee Have © Fogoard é thir 


“ Would you mind telling us, in strict con- 


asked, with the utmost urbanity. “You see 
it would be a satisfaction to all parties to have 
some firm point.on which to take our stand,”’ 

‘*I cannot see that it matters to anyone but 
myself,” with quiet dignity. “The name 
would not alter the fact that I have not got the 
star ta show, 

‘‘No}. but the friend amnight be applied to— 
to s port your statement,” 

he stxtement requires no support !”? she 
oxaltine, in indignant surprise,*’ siMy word 
is surely enoggh fo convince you!’ 
rsonally, of pomrne dt 

told you that others had 





ot pe 


5 an te aggecae me ethe ; 
eg se cae Tae 


ape 1 APE 


¢ a0 my & ‘ 
added, im hor « Ts appes to -you—for you" 
know, me, HAD FORE ur -hust has the 
Earl any ne vight to doubt my word?’ 
Lady — looked exceedingly uncom- 
fortalbld, 
‘Lean only answer for. myadlé,*ishe'vasid, 
confusedly.1* It would newer: chave onamsred 
imetowdo so”? + 
“You must remember raydaar young 
Earl .interposedsiswit haraahing dignity, sis. 
“‘ that’ the cmaust, be a3 pain- 
fal “to “mec as itis to! > yoursel Xou. my | her 
quest. & omeniber «of “my. :ho 
auphter of: reeset and, heno 
*—naturally asifar abowe suspicion as 
my own family; therefore I have:.no. 
that it is in your power tonglear. 


lady, ” 


house }.mad 
rat | 80; 


tirely; if, you will Ang your, 
ciently to enter ey e necessary. €x 
tions.” 
“ Clear myself 1 * ‘and’ she. btocd 
he ered. asia in: her ‘eyes: 
derstand!” 
ve I can _ scarcely 
Earl cotighed, «6U: mae circum. 
stantial evidence® #gainst® you «is 


Eras | 


to | quick, I shall eat 


sbt 
Pade aa | 


ut it’ plainer,’ and ‘ho | 





strong ;.and vulgar, minds are > entirely ably 
by that. Remember, I aeense you 
such. an doacstould not as 5 but I I 


ry lay the before you. At 
Seen en, youjplaim to 
ae 8 < Scere 
E ia. inthe oe & rning 
sagy Chester’ 8 bedroom.”’ 
ei Bison !”’ broke in Ruby, con- 
Ra ia ie and she knows be ay 


, po 
Pw relay 


ae 


“The stationmaster asserts that Miss a 
Heliers went up by thé.4iend-cameldewn by 


| the 11,15—that she returned to fown by the two, 


and came” back” by the fivet”” locking at her 
ps ly; and as he looked he saw every scrap 
colour fade from the fair young face, and a 
pe expression of bewildered terror replace 
its former fearlessness. 
He was cold and callous by nature; but at 
that sight he'turned away his eyes in pity. 
‘I will not detain you any longer,”’ he said, 
~ After you have had suificient tims 
1 I will see you again.” 
ed to, gather before her eyes, but 
managed to find her way out of 
aud upthe broad staircase to the 
8. There she stood Wns still, 
ed to her forehead. 


HAPTER XXVI. 
Relliers, have you got ajheai- 
» had been her 

rang 


*Bat we oingto-stay.with you.” 
"Not to-night, ant t0 be alone,” —with a 
wes: sigh. 

she doesn’t want us we had better go. 
Come along, May,” and Beatrice threw down 
the balE-jo; ling. and 
ran out of the If you don’t come 

monds.”” 


“T shall Bring s6m6‘Eéti you,” said little 
qty oak; an, She relnetenily, poo her 


ee eee 
chur of te e children seem ares 


room. 
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have some ground for the assertion ; and if it 
were not herself whom‘he had seen, who could 
it be but Violet? Had the telegram mis- 
carried, and had she actually come to the 
Chase in her absenee;and met Captain Marston 
in spite of all the precautions taken to prevent 
it? Ruby’s head seemed ‘to go round, as she 
leant it agains? the mantelpiece, and the sus- 
picion darted through“her mind. “She did not 
dare to think of the’ possible consequences; it 
turned ‘her absolutely* faint to imagine “her 
poor, little, defeneéeléss*dove' in® the: hands: of 
the vulture, ‘She could otly stand stil and 
tremble. \ 

Violet had gone out early in ‘the morning, 
as if to start'on some ‘expedition,-and’ Mrs. 
Capel’ was "léft uifidér* the impression’ that 
she had‘started' for the! Chase, ‘according! to 
the original’ agreement. © Butif’she had done 
so, through some mistake;*#he “would “have 
come up tothe house arid been admitted at the 
front’ door, ‘and; in course of ‘time, everyone 
would have heard ‘of her arrival ; unless—and 
Ruby’s’ heart sank ‘at the probability of that 
“ unless””—Captain Marston waylaid' her’on 
the road, and after a long private*talk some- 
where in the = induced* her to: return 
to town with him. 

The-box of ci 
her memory. ‘Could it have been dropped’ by 
Captain Marston, whilst talking fo Violet in 
that very rooni'? ‘Her heart throbbed at the 
thought; but she® dismissed it ‘at once, as too 
incredible. ‘ Vidlet would never haye crept into 
the house like a‘ thief—underhand ways were 


never those ‘which came most readity to her’ |' 


impulsive disposition. ‘She might have stood- 
outside in the cold for hours, if the man she 
lovéd was by hérside; butto’coméinto astrange 
house ‘arid indulge in a:secrét téte-d-téte, it was 
an insult to her to crédit‘ it: for a moment !' 
Had she mét him’? ‘ That was all Ruby wanted 
1° Pete her writin from 

etching her writing-case. a side table, 
she gat ‘Gown with it, 4pen‘béfore her. Her 
hand shook’ so’ ‘that &he could -scatcély guide 
her pen, 80 she laid ‘it’ down. and res her 
head on her band, “There'was a Enock ‘at the’ 
door, and Mrs."Nicholson walked in, closing it’ 
= once behind her. Rtiby lookéd- op’ in sur- 
prise. 

‘*Excuse me, mias ;..but..I -eouldn’t keep 
away,” and: without waiting for,anything else, 
she plumped her fat person.down;.on..the first 
chair she came. to, and; pulled out..ber: hand- 
kerchief, atory,to tarning on her water- 
works, . *‘ Et's,ernel persecution, I call it ;and 
that girl,Anna’s at.the.bottom of, it,” 

“ Butcwhat-have Iiever done-tovher?”’ 

‘The gitl's right'down maid she is} arid she’s 
took it in her head that “Bord Alverley— 
bless_his" heartt—ig“after°you. “"You- néedn’t 
trouble ‘yoursélf’ to deny’ it}forIl’ know. you 
nina  pedepoking- eth Syon e could, 

ut 'she's'a ing® girl, £ get over 
her noge, ‘ahd “if seems fot alk bod of a 
motning‘wheh*he mether on’ the-stairs, he 
took to ‘ retiting “ her, «and “ifistead of 
boxing “his earéas a’ méddest girl ought’ to 
e, Bhe ‘seemed 'to’ like ‘it, and want 
him’ to ‘@o° it*again. “Eves since bis arm 
was hurt,-he’s took no more’ notice of her*than 

she been'a speck of Gust on the carpet— 
which is ofly right and*béecoming of a gentle- 
man in* his’ pe on’; and she thosé;Hke her 
impudenée, ae this’ change ‘downto’ you. 
She says he her to’ put # flower‘on your. 
tablé one’ evetting. “Dor bless you,” I: said, 
‘that’s 6bly common civility between a ‘gentle- 
man anda young lady.’ And he got her to bring 
you a note, ‘ which“ Il’ be‘bound,’"T raid, 
‘Miss St.’ Heliers* put' straight into the fire, 
ae just’ the rhinos © eee 

eclares you ‘wear his gold ‘ring’ in the tha 
of a snake. “Tf the: does it's very Hise’ 
I said; ‘for he has got the moral of it on’ his 
finger; I sawit, when I was bandaging his poor 
arm,’ “Bo \ you''see;’ mics; it’s rank’ jealousy 
that:has:madecher so spitéfal against you ; and! 
she’s. ready to sweat black is white; inorder to 


r-lights suddenly recurred to | sport 


‘*T always knewrhe disliked me; but I could 
not imagine why.” 

“No; you would never have ‘thought of it, 
you'see; miss, being soinnocent like. But what | 
are you going to doabout this business? You 
ought to lose no time.’’ | 

“To do about it? There is‘nothing to be | 
done.” 

‘*Tf Iwas you,I should take care that a 
great dealwas done;‘and every stone turned, | 
before they dragged me off to the county-gaol, 
with a blackened ‘character and a ruined 
name,’ and she nodded her head, impres. 
sively. cA 

“Po gaol? ’: repeated Raby, incredulously. 

“ Ay;to gaol! If once the Earl thinks that 
there is sufficient evidence against you;to gaol 
you must go; andthe won't dare to stir‘a finger 
to prevent ‘it.°°You ‘seethe: is'a magistrate 
himselfj:and' bound ‘to stand up for the laws of 
the country:”’ 

‘*But itis impossible !:He “couldn’t think 
me guilty’if hetried!”’ 

*Mrs. Nicholson'sniffed expressively. 

It'sumy? botief that magistrates ‘have no 
‘hearts ‘“werth speaking ‘of. -°The » kindest- 
natured gentleman’ don’t mind hunting a poor 


“fox'to:death—all beeause’ it's inthe ‘way of 


j-and'a-case'like this is regular sport to 
them. Her ladyship is bound to support him ; 
but) she’ has’ tooh ‘it soto heart that she can’t 
hardly *hol@ap°her head. ‘My dear, if you 
have’ any friends; for'Heaven’s sake send for 
them!” 

Ruby twisted the serpent-ring-round on ‘her 


r. 
“Tean't!” she said, hoarsely. 

** Now’don’t leave it ‘till it’s too late,” very 
‘eurnestly. « “*Liies "grow? as fast as weeds 
‘amonget >the potatoes ; and there’s a whole 
‘ba a&bout—-thanks'to‘that bussey.” 

/ S*@ho says! bhe-saw meat half-past one out- 
-sidé the Cauntess’sdoor.” 

‘Yes, she*says so ;:and John; the second 
footmean, follows ‘suit;‘saying that he heard 
voices up here when he was putting coals on 
the breakfast-rodm fire. ‘Iodon’t know what 
‘they won't be-saying next!” 

‘White ‘as’ Ruby ‘had been before, she grew 
whiter still. 

‘€ Voices? “What sortof voices?” 

‘“T ‘don’t' know; ‘and ‘I.-wouldn’t demean 
myself toask. ‘Now don’ttake on so, dearie,”’ 
and she laid her rough’band on Ruby’s little, 
soft one. . ‘I'll. see. you.through with it, if I 
can—and the wicked shan’t triumph over you. 
You) are just ithe: age*oef my poor girl that’s 
dead; and:5 teok to your sweet face fromthe 
“first pand though I’m oa uselecs: old-woman,” 
—-beginning ‘to .whimper—* I’m «better: than 
‘nobody maybe.’ 
: 444 cthousand« times better! ’’ and -Ruby’s 
- dips quivered as:‘she:pressed the hand that: lay: 
‘imher:lap. Fad ott 

“And PL teil: you what Dwould do, if I were 
you. I wouldsjust have iasbad wold, and«keep 
eto my>rooma bit sand:not-go-down for a day 
ortwo. Itwouldbebettertham exposing your- 
cself to: belovkedatcoldly:by the quality. I'll 
explain it,tothe Countess, and she 1l keep the 
youngiladies to herself ;:and I’llsee that you 
sare not forgotten.» Were yousgoing to write a 
ee because: if you will doit at 
onee,' igives it} to meqit: shall be posted 
i without.anyone being one: bit the wiser.’’ 


yo Armee er inchorror. 
#f y. dare to opemmy detters ?” 
*«Dshould: be-prepared for it, anyhow; and 
“notiwritemore than Loould help. “Your room, 
'‘Ivsuppese, will! be searched, : and all “your 
things turned over’; but: I shall see: that 
‘they are up to:noctricks. \TPrast. me forsthat ! ’’ 
‘As well asshe-oould,'with unsteady fingers, 
Rabytraeddafewhurriedlinestohersister;-and, 
: folding them ‘im an envelope; placed itsin Mrs. 
Nicholson’s#hand. The housekeeper, After a 
few kindly-words of encouragement, departed, 
and Ruby: was-left to face: the night, as «best 
she could—aione. 





get you into:tromble!” » 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Unper «the leafless trees in ‘Kensington 
Gardens, a chill east wind following them with 


| its persistent: blast, walked Violet and her 


lover. Her face was'radiant with happiness— 
love in all its unclouded joy shone from her 
lustrous eyes; and a tremulous smile playel 
about her lips.. Marston’s head was bent’ to- 
wards her, and iall the best feelings of his 
opature seemed called into play by her innocont 
admiration. 

“T'vebad a letter from Ruby to-day, ani I 
must hurry home in'time to answer it.” 
“Stoparbit | he said. ‘Tell me first what 
sheisays.”’ 

“ Very little; but that little isall teo much — 
ag you will perceive, whem you've read it,’?.and 
‘she pulled it eut:of her pocket. 

‘© “Dearest VWi,’’’ «he read out loud, ‘** your 
silence:perpléexes:me; Itt ute-kaow by retura 
of: post,' where» you wereyand what you ‘were 
doing*on »Tharsday morving-— Your ow 
*Rusy.’”’ 

‘“Humph ! he muttered ; “short and to the 
point. “Your ‘sister would have made a 
capital man of business. She seems in a 
hurry forcthe answer, Suppose I send her a 

telegram.” 

‘“But whatean Ieay? If I tell her that I 
‘wenti-down «to the: Ghase, she ‘will be ~so 
astonished that no one saw me; and. if ‘it ever 
‘comes ont that I-went back by the two o'clock 
train; she-will wonder what kept meso ‘long! ”’ 

Ofcourse she will..And/if:she once begius 
to suspect:that youc-have:met that: monster of 
iniquity, Rober®Miarston; she will-bundle you 
offcationée-to thatvaunt of syours in Hydo 
Park Gardens, and I shall smever:see you 

ain.” 

‘You couldn’t .come: and-eall?”: in a low 
voice, 

“No; Lady Augusta is no friend of mine, I 
knew her in)Bombay ;:so “you see! everything 
depends upon your silence.” 

‘And tocbe silent »is worse than anything. 
I neverskept a thing from-Ruby-in-my life,” 
with a deep sigh. : 

‘And has your life beema happy one. daring 
the last few months?” 

‘She shivered. 

‘Wretched! so deploringly wretched ; that 
Iofeltosometimes ‘that Ii manst, rush: ont aud 
drown myself in the Serpentine |” 

“ Bettershave:come to me; iIl+would have 
given you'a warmer welcome,” looking down 
fondly into her troubled face,' well knowing 
that his own absence had: been the: prineipal 
eause of “her misery. 

““L-didn’ tiknow wheresto-find you; and’ — 
— a shyblush—“ Eshouldn’t have come, if I 
idia.?’ 

“ Very ankindof you ;\you‘kuow Iywas lan; 
ing for ‘avsight: of youyand. yet you willingly 
— away.” 

“ ot willingly ” 

“ Yes; by:yourown word it wasiillingly. If 
you had: known-where I was; youswould not have 
come. Violet; Lshould like your love.fer.me to 
bave such strength in: iteelf, that. it) would be 
able.to stride boldly over every obstacle. Same 
‘women ‘are ready to give up everything on 
earth for the sake of the: man ‘they, love— 
friends, position, riches; their.fair.name before 
the world—aye, even to their.hopes of Heaven. 
That is: what. eall.love. Do you. feel one 
thousandth part of: it for me ?”’ 

The colonr. camer and.went, in. her. cheeks ; 
her heart beat fast—she.tried to..speak, but 
something seemed.to rise.up,in her throag and 
choke her. 

“What do'I ask of you?” he went on, with 
increasing excitement ; “‘ simply to place your- 
self'in my hands, and trust to me. Surely 
that isn’t: much! and’ yet something ‘baniks 
‘}-me-on every’tide. ' I have already taken the 
preliminary steps for our marriage ; but I feel 
convinced that-at the last moment when the 
registrar’s cértificate.ds weady, and thero is 
nothing butithefinaldform to go. through, 
yielding to» your sister's persuasions, ‘you'!] 
throw me over.”’ 
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She sbook her head. 

‘*Ruby will never forgive me for having 
deceived her. I shall have no one but you 
left.” 

“Then I shall come in very well as a last 
resort,” with a short laugh. ‘ Much obliged to 
you, I’m sure.” 

“You do not know what Ruby is to me,” 
she said, gravely, ‘‘or you would not think it 
such a small thing for me to give her up.”’ 

‘*Tf you don’t love me better than your 
sister, I could fancy it might be trying ; but if 
you do——,” and he his shoulders. 

‘Tf I do, it does not make me forget all at 
once that she has been ready to sacrifice her- 
self for me from the first. I don’t deserve to 
be happy, and I feel that I never shall!” her 
eyes filling with tears. 

“Then if I’m not to make your happiness 
I will bid you good-bye at once,” and his face 
grew very stern. ‘Listen to me, Violet, 
before it is too late, because, by Heaven! if 
you are always going to be pining after Ruby, 
I do not wish to spend my future life in 
your tears. Be ready to give up everything 
and everybody on earth for me—everything and 
everybody. Remember what I say, or it will 
— do for you and me to become man and 
wife.” 

Why was there no good angel to whisper a 
warning in her ears, as she stood still and 
hesitated ? 

‘* Go back to Chatterton-street, and face the 
old life there, with what courage you can; 
and, when the days are longand lonely,’’—his 
voices softening—'‘ remember where you might 
have been, and think of the man who songht 
you out in your poverty, and asked for nothing 
but your love.” 

She bent her head and sobbed. 

He turned away slowly, but stopped, as two 
small hands were stretched out to him im- 

plorizigly. 

. Am I to go or stay?” he said, sternly. 

‘‘ Stay—or I shall die!” 

The words were scarcely above a breath, 
but he caught them, and his dark eyes gleamed 
with triumph. The curious glance of a stray 
passer-by was upon him, so that he had to 
restrain his raptures., 

“ And you will love me as much as I said?” 
in an earnest whisper. 

“ More, if possible! ’’ still in the lowest voice. 

‘“* And my will shall be yours, in all things? ” 

‘* In all things!” she repeated, with an effort. 

“And you will stick:to me through good 
report and ill?” he persisted, enjoying the 
sense of his power. 

“Yes; w Re you ask? I have told you 
80, long ago, Robert,” looking up at him with 
serious eyes. ‘“ You will never know what it 
cost me, but I give myself up to you entirely. 
I know so little of the world, that if I am 
doing wrong Heaven will surely punish you as 
if you had misled a child.” 

“No matter,” he said, hoarsely; “I would 
risk anything to have you for my own.” 

“The first step,” she said, timidly;: “is 
sorely against my conscience.’’ 

‘*Bat your conscience is mine, now; and 
that .tells me that anything must be right 
which brings an angel to walk by my side for 
the rest of my life.’’ 

“Bat why should we be married in any 
other place than a church ?” 

“ Because if our banns were “ up in All 
Saints’, Mrs. Capel might walk in one fine 
day and hear them. Nothing would prevent 
her from telling your sister, and there would 

be the deuce to pay, as you know.” 

**But if our names are put up in a registry 
office won’t somebody find it out?” 


“Not a chance of it. What could possibly 
take any of our friends to a registry office? 
Besides, as a further precaution, I have taken 
care to see that we figare under the names of 
Vera Heliers and Richard Marston.” 

‘‘T fancied that was wrong.” 

“You imagine that everything is wrong; 
but that is a fancy of which I shall soon cure 
you,” 





‘I hope not, or I shall be afraid to trust 
you. ” 

“Fears are forbidden,” 

‘What is the time? I must take care not 
to be too late for the post.’’ 

“T am going to answer Ruby, if you are 
thinking of that.” 

“But she will be so surprised at hearing 
from you!” 

‘Not if I write in your name, as, of course, 
I shail,” 

“But what will you say? it is so very 
awkward,’’ 

‘* What do you do generally of a morning?” 

“ Generally I stay at home; but sometimes, 
when there is shopping to be done, I go to 
Blakeley’s.”’ 

‘Do you ever lunch there? ” 

‘** No,” with a smile; *‘ I can’t afford it!” 

‘* What do you doin the afternoon ?”’ 

*‘ Sometimes I go for a walk, and every now 
and then I go to church,”’ 

“Humph! I hope you pray for me.” 

“T always do!” very y. And then they 
turned their steps hom and after a 
i ing pressure of the hand, he parted from 
her at the corner of Chatterton-street. 

The game was in his own hands, and such 
is the curious nature of man, that he scarcely 
knew whether to be glad or sorry. If Violet 
had been less innocent of all the evil of the 
world he would have been more easy in his 
mind ; but being as she was, he felt that he 
was doing a mean and cowardly thing in lead- 
ng @ child astray. 

After all, she was so intensely charming, that 
he might be sure of his own constancy; and 
the omission of the right names was a mistake. 

However, if he changed them now he might 
get into all sorts of difficulties, and as no one 
would be likely to inquire about: them, the 
marriage might stand unchallenged for ever. 
Violet’s small doubts were easily set at rest, 
and Ruby would be glad to take it for granted 
that all was right for the sake of her sister’s 
character. 

On his way to his club, he stopped at a tele- 
graph office, and sent off a telegram to Ruby. 

nly the-other day, he wrote one in her name 
to tor pe ae now it was vice ~ The 
croo ways of deceit were becoming fatally 
easy to his feet,and he found that it was in- 
finitely more agreeable to go down-hill than up. 

(To be continued.) 








Love or Piay.—So far from forbidding 
encouraged i 


children to play they should be in 
their sports, since love of play is a most im- 
portant means of education. ‘Anything which 
makes them run to and fro, chasing and being 
chased, is intensely amusing to them ; and so 
it develops their muscular~ power, alertness, 
quickness of eye, skill in balancing, in 

round and round, watchfulness, patience an 
many other faculties. Out: of the four 
hundred muscles of the human ‘body a large 
majority are probably exercised in these 
violent games while regular work only exer- 
cises a limited number; hence, the love of 
active play is instinctive. It is a great mis- 
take to make children sit still long, except 
sometimes that they may léarn to sit still. It 
is, no doubt, inconvenient to their elders, this 
pe prying activity, this insatiable curi- 
osity, this asking of innumerable questions ; 
but if they do not do all this, how shall they 
learn? They have been made so for good rea- 
sons. The child does not need much for his 
amusement; expensive toys are usually 
wasted on him. Give him a bit of string to 
tie knots in; something to roll, to push, to set 
up and take down, to take a and put to- 
gethér, a heap of sand, a bunch of sticks, paper 
to tear or to cut, water to sail his boat, sand 
to dig—and he is fully satisfied. How sug- 
gestive is the story of the young prince, for 
whom @ box of costly playthings had been 
brought from Paris, who soon grew tired of 
them, and goin to the window, said, 
“Mamma, may I go out and play in that 
beautifal mud?” 





WILFUL, BUT LOVING. 


—_++— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue fourteenth of February, the day fixed 
for Lord St. Clare’s marriage, found him in 
the library—the room where poor Dora hadi 
heard his expressed aversion to her—in close 
conversation with his solicitor ; not tbe gentle. 
man who had been sent to bear Miss Mace her 
legacy, but a certain John Grey, a much older 
man, the senior partner in the firm. 

8 changed was the handsome Earl— 
a weight of sorrow and remorse hung over 
him ; and yet there was the restlessness of 
ieee in his dark eyes, Blanche Delaval was 

ill at the Castle, and its master was as much 
her slave as ever. 

‘“‘ You think then, Grey, Miss Clifford is stil! 
pani the closest iries, and the 
most 8 search, have failed to find her ?” 

The solicitor answered without any hesi- 
tation,— 

“ My lord, I will stake my life on it that 
the young lady is living.” 

“Ag rh ; gh like tha der th 

“A gi t up li t, un e care 
ofa 1 y like Mics Mace, would not be likely 
to have her head filled with nonsense—hali 
the suicides we read of are uced by a too 
careful perusal of the daily papers. Now, 
when I was at Pennington yesterday, I put the 
question to Miss Mace point-blank—‘ whether 
Miss Clifford had committed suicide?’ ” 

‘“‘T confess I don’t see how the school mis- 
tress could ten you.” 

‘© She is a sensible woman—she must know a 
little of the pong lady’s ition, She 
answered me, Lord St. Clare, in words :— 
‘ Dora Clifford may starve, sir ; she may work 
for her bread in any menial way; but she will 
never stain her with sin.’ ”’ 

“Poor child!” said Alan, pitifully. ‘ My 
uncle’s will has terribl it our lives!” 

He aoved” esacllestah he was to bleme 
for Dora’s flight ; that, having once asked the 
girl to be his wife, he ought to have bitten Lis 
ay off rather than have spoken slighting!y 
° ‘ 

“She must be a rarely generous nature!” 
said the old lawyer, thoughtfully; ‘‘to give 
up lover, home, and fortune wi' t a word 

reproach to her rival !”’ 

She would never have been happy as Lady 
St. Clare,” said’ Alan, promptly. © “ Poor 
child! she was utterly un r such a 
rank! I shall never cease miy efforts to find 
her ; and, when I know her whereabouts, Gr-y. 
you must draw up a deed settling a handsowe 
amount on her.” 


Ts it e, my lord, you imagine Miss 
Clifford’s flight leaves you your uncle’s heir?” 

‘*Of course it does!” was the prompt reply. 
“IT became heir to overyibing on condition I 
married Dora.Clifford. I was perfectly willing 
to perform my share of the contract—she, in 
a noble generosity, freed me from my sacrifice, 
and resi all claims in my favour.” 

The solicitor paced up down the room. 
He felt himself in an awkward position. _ 

‘*Lord St, Clare,” he, at last; ‘ Mies 
Clifford’s di noe makes not theslightes' 
difference to tenor of the late, earl’s will. 
By that you succeeded to the property on con- 
dition.that you married his anghter ; iz 
any Other circumstances the whole went to 
the young lady and her heirs unreservedly for 
ever. ” 


Alan looked incredulous. 

“If this be so, why was I never told?”’ 

‘I don’t belieye, my lord, the- possibility of 
Miss Clifford refusing your hand was ever 
hinted at between us;.we both took,her con- 
rent for granted.”’ 

“Then Iam nothing! It is all exactly the 
same as if I had a to marry her?” 

Ean a Sea 
° , gravely. ‘*But; my lord, ry- 
thing else is yous only in trust for Miss 
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Clifford. The will appoints you and Captain 
Fane her ns.” 

Pig : Bi a Alen, peusiouatal ; 
“ poor ’s. words are plain enough—she 
renounces hiv claim.” * se 

“ But even if you could accept such a sacri- 
fice,” reproved his companion, ‘‘she was 

pg — es e mae but ao life- 
in in the y; at her death it is 
secured to her children.” 

Alan passed his hand across his brow; he 
had no wish to rob a defenceless, fatherless 

irl, but he was human. He loved Blanche 

elaval as his soul, and he feared in his 
secret heart that would never marry him 
a8 & poor man. ’ 

be you quite sure, Grey? Just think; we 
may not find Miss Clifford for years ; she may 
—Heaven knows I am not suggesting such a 
ane oe event to be h or!—she may 
be Are two grand estates to go un- 
— two homes uninhabited, for countless 
years ” 

“So long as Miss Clifford is absent, my 
lord, as her guardian yeu have a perfect right 
to the use of Castle St. Clare and the other 
properties. You might remain in undisturbed 


ssession of them years, until your chil- 
en were growing up around you; but even, 
after such an if Miss Clifford or her 


— appeared, you would have to give up 

“Then I would rather have nothing to do 
with it!” declared Alan, hotly. ‘I should feel 
like a tres ! When I got up in the morn- 
ing I not know whether I had to give 
up ay home before night !” 

“ Your fate seems hard,” said the old man, 
thoughtfully ; ‘* but, oh ! my lord, it cannot be 
50 as your poor cousin’s.” 

“ Poor!” rok me vs soornfully; ‘‘ do you 
know what the revenue of the estates is? ” 

‘* Were it ten times its amount, a girl who is 
a lonely, friendless wanderer in this wide world 
is still poor, my lord.” 

‘*She will find plenty of friends; with her 
wealth they will be easy to meet with.” 

‘“‘Bat, unfortunately, she does not know of 
her wealth. She believes her absence will 
bestow all upon you!” 

7“ Ley out a Alan wee! left shone Coal 
as he spoken of Dora, the young Earl felt 
st ly anxious about her. An awful fear 
trou! him, that in her loneliness and despair 
she would take the life which seemed so friend- 
less, Her a seemed to haunt her cousin; 
an instinct him he should never have an 
easy conscience until he knew the mystery of 
her fate. 

“Oh! Blanche, my darling!” he cried, 

ing aloud in his earnestness, “ what 

calamities our love has brought. And 

yet, my own, I would not undo that lova, even 
if I could!” 

“Spoken like my own knight!” said a soft 
voice near him, and looking up he saw the 
beautifal form of Blanche Delaval close beside 
him, those wonderful eyes raised to his as 
though they would read his very soul. “TI 
have been waiting for you all the morn- 
ing !’’ she said, pouting; ‘‘and you have been 
shut up with that tiresome old lawyer.” 

‘* You could not want me more than I longed 
to come to you, my sweet !”’ 

“Then why didn’t you come?” 

“I could not refuse Mr. Grey an interview. 
He has retired from his profession, and only 
came from his well-earned re to aid in 
this search because I could not to confide 
such a matter to a stranger. He went to Pen- 


nington yesterday.’ . 

ae a me ape be hone ef Clifford teach- 

ing their , and regretting very 

much that a fit of temper had robbed her of 

all chance of becoming Countess St. Clare!” 
“t do believe b her! said th 
s ‘ou regret her!” said the 

rig fail “Confess, Alan, the 

girl one the most sensible thing she 

could under the circumstances,” 

“Tt is a sad business!” 

“ Well, has he found her?” 








“No.” 

_“ Didn’t they know where she was at Pen- 
nington? Are they hiding her?”’ 

* She is hiding herself, r child!” 

‘* And this was to have mn your wedding- 
day. Only fancy, Alan, I-should have lost you 
for always!” 

‘«In an instant his arms were round her—her 
head was on his shoulder, and he was takin 
— kisses he pleased from her full, arche 

ips. 

* You are not 2” 

“My darling!” 

*‘ But you look so grave and stern, Alan. I 
shall begin to be jealous soon.” 

“You have no need; my love has never 
wandered from you, Blanche—never once.” 

‘** And you did not really care for her ?”’ 

He shook his head. 

“I wonder where ske is?” 

‘Don’t trouble about her,” said Blanche, 
coazingly. ‘‘I want totalk to you. Do you 
know that Bee and her husband are going 
away to-morrow rnoon ?” 

* And they will take you with them?” 

“Yes; but I don’t want to stay with them ; 
they are both so horribly cross since Miss 
Clifford took her departure.” 

“If you don’t like being with them,” said 
Alan, falling at once into the trap, “‘ will you 
come to me soon, darling? Surely we know 
each other well enough to dispense with a long 
engagement! Iam lonely and troubled, Blanche; 
come and gild my life with sunshine. Oh, my 
beautifal love! how entirely:my heart is yours, 
since I can hardly spare a pang of pity for 
that poor ckild who wag to have been my wife!” 

Blanche pressed her lips to his hand. - 

‘* You'll have to tell Bee yourself, Alan ; she 
won't be nice, I am sure.” 

“ Bee is always nice.’’ 

‘* But she was so fond of Dora! ”) 

* And sheis so fond of Blanche! My darling, 
I shall tell Bee you are coming to me at 
Easter. Will that be too soon, Blanche?” 

“No,” said the beauty graciously. ‘I have 
always thought April the best month for Paris ; 
we can go there for our honeymoon.” 

A sensitive flush, almost of shame, dyed 
Alan’s face. : 

“IT am afraid we must be less ambitious 


in our choice. If you marry a poor man, 
Blanche, trips to Paris will be out of the 
question.” 

She laughed. 


“You are not poor, Alan. If I had let you 

be foolish two months ego and refuse to marry 

our cousin you might have been, but now it 
is all right.” 

Holding her in his arms, one hand toying 
with her bright-tinted hair, the perfume of 
her breath fanning his cheek, Alan told his 
story. Hetold it as only a true, loyal maucould. 
In words of deep, passionate affection, he as- 
sured Blanche she should never feel the want 
of riches—that love should make her happy in 
spite of all. 

“ My sweet!” he said, when he had exhausted 
all his assurances; ‘‘look up and say you 
believe me, Blanche—tell me it all makes no 
difference to your promise.” 

“T cannot!” she said passionately. 

“ You love me!” he urged; “ you have told 
me 80. Blanche, don’t let money separate us!” 

‘““We will wait,” she began, hesitatingly. 
‘¢ Perhaps, if Miss Clifford does not return——” 

“ Nothing will make any difference, Blanche ; 
only one thing could restore me to wealth—and 
it would be wickedness to wish for it,” 

“ What is it?” 

“ That girl’s death !”’ 

Silence long and deep—Blanche broke it. 

“ And if she died?” 

“Then I should be rich enough to satisfy 
even your taste for luxury.” 

‘‘ She did not look very strong,’’ said Blanche, 
slowly. ‘“ Perhaps, if we waited——”’ 

But with those fatal words she destroyed 
her own poe. Blind, infatuated as he was 
by love of her, Alan Dene could have par- 
doned her her passion for wealth; but when 
he heard that implied wish for Dora’s death, 





he started. He was a gentleman, which means 
he could not have oppressed or injured a lonely, 
belpless child—as such he regarded his cousin. 
His eyes were opened like a flash of lightning. 
He saw how he had been fooled ; he knew that 
from first to last he had been a mere puppet 
in Miss Delaval’s bands! Love! Why she 
did not know tte meaning of the word—it 
was his wealth she wanted! Very gently he 
disengaged his hand from hers—very gently 
he released her from his embrace. 

“T thank Heaven!” he cried sternly, ‘‘ that 
Iam a poor man; at least it has saved me 
from the misery of marrying a woman whose 
heart is as cold and hard as the nether mill- 
stone. Miss Delaval, I have the honour to 
resign.all pretensions to your hand!” 

* Alan!’ 

“Can you wonder? You have shown me 
what you are a little too plainly. I could 
— looked over much through my great love, 

a 

“You never loved me, or you would not 
speak so cruelly! ” and tears stood in her eyes. 

“ Not love you! ” and the man’s voice almost 
broke with emotion. ‘‘ Not love you! Why my 
love for you was the strongest passion of my 
nature; I would have sacrificed everything in 
the world for you! For you I soiled my 
honour—for you I neglected my promised wife 
—for you I brcks her heart!” 

“She was only a child !” 

“But children have hearts—tenderer ones 


than yours, Oh! Blanche!’ and the hard 
severity of his manner changed to a iouate 
regret; ‘why are you so beautiful? Why does 


Heaven give such faces to women like you—un- 
less it is to blight our lives?” 

She never answered him. Shestood there at 
his side, and felt a strange consciousness that 
her reign was over—her victim had escaped 
her snares. 

Never more could she play fast-and-loose 
with Alan’s heart—he knew her now in her 
true colours. 

“ Well, Iam going to-morrow,” she said, at 
last; “so you won't have to study the pro- 
blem much longer. I daresay your romantic 
school-girl will turn up before jong, and for- 
give you your temporary infidelity. After all, 
she will know it is her only chance of being a 
countess—and even in that class people are a 
little worldly-wise sometimes, I believe.” 

Alan’s face was black as thunder. 

“« Abuse me to your heart's content; but, at 
least, leave her alone !” 

“Tg ber name too sacred to be mentioned?” 
asked Blanche, mockingly. 

“Tt is too sacred for your lips!" he answered. 
“T see it all now; my eyes are opened. I know 
you used your wiles to keep me your willin 
captive. How may you not have persecute 
her! Besides, when you say ‘in that class,’ 
Miss Delaval, you should remember you are 
speaking of an earl’s grandchild.” 

“Who looked like a housemaid!” 

‘* At least she had the generosity to go away 
to voluntary exile herself, rather than be an 
obstacle to what she thought your happiness.” 

“ Well, she will soon come back, and then 
you can tell her how much ycur opinion has 
changed.’ 

She was standing ready to leave the room. 
For one instant she looked into his eyes, but 
she saw there none of the old, passionate wor- 
ship—nothing but suppressed scorn. 

He had been her slave, but he was so no 
longer, She made one supreme effort to win 
him back to bondage. 

* Alan!” 

No answer, 

‘“‘ Won’t you speak to me?” 

‘*I have nothing to say.” 

‘*Say good-bye!” she pleaded. “Alan, I 
have loved you better than any one else in the 
world. Don’t you think you are a little hard 
on me? Put your handin mine, and tell me 
we part friends.’ 

**T will not tell an untrath,”’ 

‘* You mean we are enemies!” 
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“T mean that we have been too. much ever 

to be friends. Remember Byron’s words :— 
‘It free from passion, which all friendship checks, 
And. your true feeling known and understood ; 
No friend like toa woman earth discovers, 
So that you have not been—nor shall be—lovers.’” 

“ Then you won’t forgive me ?”’ 

Those lovely eyes were bent upon his face, 
but wey had lost their power. 

—_ pepe you will be happy,” he said, coldly, 
“ Weel seems the most precious thing in the 
world. to you ; therefore I recommend you to 
select a rich husband. I can’t say any more. 
Some day, when I have ceased to remember 
all I thought you, [ may be less hard upon 
what you are, Till then, I pray I may never 
see your face again!” 

She did not reply. Whether his speech 
struck home—whether she was too heartless 
to mind—he did not know. 

a pagees minute and he was standing there 
one 

* False to the core !” he muttered, ‘And this 
is the creature to whom I sacrificed that 
bear ry i my y plighted word! What. would my 

meif he knew we had made 
his grandchild so miserable that she preferred 
being alone in the world .to staying in her 
rightfal home: Oh! Dora, you little think. how 
soon my punishment has begun !’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wtrutn one'weekfrom that fatal Valentine’s 
Day Oastle St..Glare was closed. A 
stswatd'was appointed to lock after the-estate. 
The. Fanes returned to their‘own home ; ahd 
the earl went abroad to see what a long foreign 
tour: would do! towards helping him to forget 
the painful events of the last three months. 

Before he ‘left England) he had a long talk 
with Herbert Cecil—the only friend to whom 
he confided theicruel- words of a Delaval. 

* Tt-wilkbe months—. s years—before 
I return to England, old fellow ! ’ said the Earl, 
earnestly. --‘‘Goodness, knows, I have little 
enough to:come for, except to see Bee and the 
children! ,I should be a-pauper in my/own 
lamd; but I can contrive to get along very fairly 
abroad. For ‘the sake of our friendship, and 
all the years you have known me, I ask one 
favour!” 

‘* You have only to-name it!” 

‘* If that poor child ever returns—and some 
instinct.tells me sheris.not dead—I.want you 
to be kind to her.” ; 

‘“‘ I will be a brother to her! ”’ 

“ All the world. will be..against: her. | Tell 
her, Bertie, thatjI found out my mistake—that 
in spite of everything I think, if only Blanche 
Delaval had never returned.to madden ,me 
with her arts, we should have been happy. 
Tell-her no thought of my loss of fortune is to 
prevent her from enjoyiug her wealth ; andthat 
I pray, from the bottom of my heart, for her 
happiness!” 

“ T will téllher!” 

And then Lord St: Clare went abroad. He 
spent the early spring in Italy, the summer in 
Switzerlaid, and ‘the winter at Algiers. He 
Baw everything worth seeing. He lived as a 
gentleman; and yet his‘income-sufficed. The 
strange, roaming life had a charm of its owu 
for him. 

Absolutely no svene news reached him. He 
purposely avoided ‘the usual haunts of tra- 
vellers, and-so-he met, no -fello w-coantrymen ; 
and-he keptihis own friends, s9 utterly igno- 
rant of his address that) no letters cams to re- 
call England and his losts¢aome to his:mind. 

He had been abroad almostia year. Christmas 
was drawing very near, when he chanced to 
take up an English paper. It was some weeks’ 
old, and in the column devoted to such matters 
he saw the yey ne rr Blanche Delaval’s 
wedding. She had.been married.at'‘Man- 
chester, and her oo name was ‘Montgomery 
Smith, eAlan gave a little sigh. | He under- 
stood it» all, . Failing to sceure rank:and 
wealth, she had contented herself» with: the 
latter, and espoused cotton lord. 

“ A year ago it would have pretty wéll killed 


‘pity for Mr. 


ye 


‘take, people’ by: 


-wouderfully alluring 


~window at Marden 





a 





me, and — my only feeling is s 
Smith. ‘So Blanche 
is married t Then) Bee'sshome is frea to me 
ae is sorry ‘work atithis time 
wilh pack’ up my. traps and go 
spend Christitne-af home!” — 
No sooner said than done—or than begun—to 
speak more correctly. LordSt.:Clare:wrote no 
letters teannounce his ee ; he-wished ito 
surprise. | "when he and 
his portmanteau crossed from Calais to Dover 
not one of his relationsor friends:even sus- 
ae saben | that he had turned hisfacehomewards. 
éd: Dover in a ‘thick tema  he ws BS 50 
Fovee' that that ited 


travelling; and: Tring 20 one no gue’ Plasuro to 
consult: but - his! to: spend 


the night atam hotel, “and continue his j journey 
the next morning. No ‘one | him, 
Bt ale aig bed proved 
x an Tov 
and when ‘Alan -began 
his» breblstast::the next aap ‘it? was “suspici- 
pe near the hour of the train’s'starting.* He 
ithe station in time tovsee it steaming 
wn nt of the*platform. / 
% Auother in’ ten: aminates, sir!” cried a 
porter, consolingly. 
Bat-the nextwas a slow one stopping at 
many i optations ;/and. © 's 


ntermediate 
neon bid fair mene re before he'was 


y's fog } 
abled vigour. 


t “Phe train moved aa slowly as wfaneral pro- 


cession, The Earl put!his:head out of Phe 
Femotion, and: ‘asked, irri- 
tably,— 


«Can't we go any faster’??? Why; man alive ! 
you'll be hours onthe road/atthis»pace !” 

The guard looked ‘perplexed. 

‘It’s a hasty journey, sir !“Shouldn’t-wonder 
if the traffic’ was stopped altogether sdon |” 

“ Well, Iosbalbgo to: wo id@evided Alan ; 
‘it’s the Onlyoway ‘to @ time.” 

He fell asleep; and: 16d he*was walking 
in @ field with Blanche Delaval,;and that as 
ow suddenly came to the brink ofa ice 

she raised her*fair white handsand@d pitched 
him over into the abyss beneath. “He seemed 


to hear the awful thudwith which he fell, then’ 


he awoke, 

At ‘first ‘he ‘tho ‘the’ dream must reall 
have been true. is recollection came back 
gradually, and he realized that he'wasin the 
train, bat he was ‘lyingion the floor of the 


| carriage, which seemed to bé on its’side. Pro- 


found darkness ‘reigned—even the lamp had 
gone out. There was no sound to’ break the 
awful stillness, which seemed like a: black, 
silent, living death, 

There had been: an ‘aécident, ahd in a 
tunnel—of that much Lord ‘St. Clare felt 
certain. Would ‘assistance’ never come? 
Should he die in this awful darkness, with no 
one to carry the news to his friends? Bee would 
shed sisterly tears when year after year passed 
without bringing back “her brother! Captain 
Fane and Herbert Cecil’would “be heartily 
sorry; but only these three would mourn, and 
they would soon -be cormforted. 

“ Twenty-nine!” moaned Alan, half aloud. 
“ Twenty-nine land with*no ‘one in this 
world to eare for me. ' Oh! ‘Dora, ehild ! if we 
had been married I’ think ‘your little heart 
would have ‘been sorry. I believe it would | 
ache now in its womanly tenderness did it 
khow my plight !"’ 

He knew he had ststained some injury,'for 
he couli not move hand or foot; an@ there was 
an intolerable paint his side, "The agony 
seemed greater every minute ; yand ab last, with 
oné sigh, he passed into the’ merciful relief of 
uncon: cioueness, 

When he came to himself he was lying in 
a strange room,*where he had never been 
before. Everything i in it-was strange to him, 
bat he was sure that he was in England. The 
simple iron bed, with its white hangicgs; the 
wre painted furnitare ; the ‘dazzling clean 
inen blinds—all spoke of an English home. 

How did he get -heré? ‘Suddenly the whole 


found’ 


| +evidently for*her own~ 


} seene — ack inthe — ‘the 
strange position e , the ‘intoler. 
‘able‘pain. ‘He tried to Rig =r seve! 

‘the same agony. He knew then it od = 
dream ; there Dea beem-an-'aecident; and 

was one of the vietims. 

He stirred uneasily; fog pacsine etna » 
woman, who had been arth Wy, 
and whom the curtains’ evi from his 
view, came forward—a‘ , eomfortable, 


motherly ree Mew interesting 
or remarkable: ‘her. - 


“With no-unkindly tetich she fooléthe hand. 
‘de Glownes on ‘Alas's ri nese ‘eau 
e 
“ Deen Teas "tel a better ate . 
“I feel bad tae 
’ My head 
omy arm’an i 
soe it is ones 


«siHlow did F oonsie here wn 
“ There wag an accident to the down train, 
} and as no on to‘know an ig. about 
brat bore ithe v Snap-was' full;-we-had you 
“ It-was very ora ‘May I 
‘ask to whose wary ond of 
“My name-is® m3) mm, eoment is ‘the 
tatanivivenanter doctor’ said - - 
b were-not to: "ead sacl # enti paige 
VJ name of your friends I can Por 
mm, ” 
“Blan shookchie bea 
oo) os Babe ba “It E amin Saja ns 
have 


aa ey ows no ooo 


‘eer 


' My sisteris in very @élicate-health ; there 
a Deaf death too! M 
wsiyeane y 
man eden a me and a 
few bairns awohdering you 


_ Thergis ng oe ate! 


*°¥ou showldn't « 
young yet; the wife @ | bairns may be 4 


"fe hb ‘teed ths» y of ‘Clare in his 
trayels as more suited ‘to’ hisimobdest means 
than his reat title, “ of BA oer 4 Pear A sary sed 


Cos i aes + on his 
oO seca t'with so 
yaa ea 


See engrecioasly: 
can’ t‘move 


> 


eh vt 


day had natin ° che per @ fite wione “High 
room, and his. hostess had. pemete = artofl 


to-attend to‘her: oy 
‘her place ‘sat a 
Alar, and who, hr 
was almost on beh 


melod 

Lord St.’ Glare’ listenéa+ the -ethanted. 
Passionately oe of* g the rare beauty of 
a voice to‘him in his weak 

abe T wae'26 rig ‘tincon- 
are of ~ prerenee "The unstfidie ahd 
attitude, the simplicit which s 
bo ; ttracted 
his peer, “He begat to’ ald ‘turn 
her head he weed Wee ha toes went 
with that voice. 

He had his*wish. "The fittle tettle-on the 
‘fire began’ to show signs ‘of over, and 
‘the ‘girl“rose’ etal ar it. deae flickering 
flames shone’fullmpor her, making-a “pictare 
Alan often eroape taba “in tier rs‘with 
} astrange sense of pain 

She was oravist taney tall i 
figare almost-f: 
tions, ‘She had‘seft 
thie hair ce 
this hair 
and rippled on 2d bro forehead’; the eteca i 
self was i hema thé fewtares rem 
able for their gan Bie amet pression. 
But the cro Et the tace'was _ 
eyes—they were 
large that they Sagiaiy aptle 


ae? ‘ 
ose back was turned to 
\ ng-on' her arm, 

& low, sweet 





and through, yet with ndthing fierce or ala 
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ing, bub with -ar world of tenderness in their 
depth, and a kind of passionate longing—an 
unsatisfied yearning. 

Alan discovered all‘this “in one‘long glance ; 
then, being gratified ipone’ desire, he formed 
another—that she would speak to him. 


» 410 be continued.) 








Exscraic¢ lighting has developéd a new form 
of crime across ‘the ‘Atlantic,’ A’ few weeks 
—_ “. ae ight .wire. came tg 
with a telephone wire, sing iehe i e light 
provided by the former, an aaerring two 
telephone instruments, besides.injaring the 
switch-board — in the Exebavge Room. On 
examination thé two wires were found:to have 
been tied with an old woollen scarf, 
and the next day:.a. man. was arrested for 
maliciously attempting to do injury by bringing 
these wires into ‘contact, :.Amother curicus 
incident of short circuiting is-also:tol@ by the 
American Architect. Oertain.arc dights!in a 
large store suddenly! failed without any appar- 
ent cause, and a search being made, a rat was 
found standing on onelofithe conductets, with 
&® paw outstretehed .tawards.the other, The 
animal must havefirst jumped upon the lower 
conductor, and. in, attempting to climb: to the 
upper received .the -whele ‘current ‘of the 
dynamo-machine,~which «not only:instantly 
killed him, but-stiffened him in the attitude 
in which he received the fatal shock, eo that 
his body continue@:to act as a conductor until 
it was found. 


‘THE: HAMMER, 


The hammer is the universal emblem of 
mechanics, ‘With.it are alike farged the sword 
of contention, with the ploughshare of peace- 
ful agriculture, the press of the free, and the | 
shackle of the slave. | 

The eloqwence‘of thé forum has moved the 
armies of Greevewatid Rome -to # thousand 
battlefields, but thesloynenve ‘6f the hammer 
has covered those fields with victory or defeat. 

The inspiration of song bad kindled up high 
hopes and “#obleaspirations’in the boroms of 
brave knights*and’ gentle dumes, but the ir- | 
spiration of the hammer.thas-strewn the field 
with tattered helm and: shield,’ decided not 
only the fate of chivalricrcombat, but the fate 
of empires and kingdoms. 

The forging of thunderbolts:was'ascribed by 
the Greeks.as the highest act of! Jove’s omni- 
potence, and their «; beautifully 
ascribes to-one of-their gods! the tack’of pre- 
siding at the labours of ‘the forge. | In ancient 
warfare, the hammer-wasia powerfulweapon, 
independent; of} the ibladé! Which it™formed. 
Many a stoutosktilbwas brokenvthrough the 
cap andyhelm by a blow of Vulcan’s weapon. 

The armies-of the Crescent-would have sub- 
dued Europe to the sway cf Mohammed, but 
on rae laias Of Rrance their progress was 
arrested, and the brave and simple warrior 
who saved Christen@om from the sway of the 
Museslaee Was | eee Martel—‘‘ the 

mmer.”” -.ELow-simp: Ww ropriate, how 
grand—‘“ the-hauamer | ” on 

The>-hammer is: thesaviour and bulwark of 
Christendom. ‘Thechammer i# the wedlth of 
nations. By itarsforgeathe ponderons engine 
and the tiny needle. It is an instrument of ‘the 
Savage » ands “ftsnverry’ clink 
points\cutvof the abode of indtistry—it is a 
domestic ideity; presiding-ovet the grandeur of 
the most-wealthy and oe grap asowell- asthe 





Not’ a stitk is shaped, not d-house is raised, 
& ship! floats, “or Carriage rotis: x Wwireel tpins, 
an: 6 moves; a press speaks; a viol sings, 
& e‘delves, or a flig’*waves, without ‘the 
hammer. 

Withdut“the hammer Civilization would be 
unknown, and the pomanepecies ob as de- 


‘fenvelers brtitess buttie skilful horde, directed 
by “wisdom, itis an: insttument ¢f power, of 
“greateesa, End true glory. 
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OLIVE BOLTON’S CHOICE. 


“OHAPTER I. 

Pretty Olivé Bolton was in.such.a quandary. 
Only the day before, -weary-with care:and-her 
monotonous Jabour, she.had sighed, ‘ Oh, 
dear |, I wish something would happen!” And 
now something’ had happened, with a, -ven- 
geance, 

For two, years she had taught.the Board 
Schoolat Tetherton. The pay was notJlarge, 
but enough to support ker and. her sister Wini- 
fred—littlé; Winnie. 

“Tt was Olive’s first sehool, and she had been 
so glad to get it—after her-father died, snd it 
was discoveréd that there was really'no property 
for the children. 

Olive was: young—only nineteen—even now 
when she began to fesl so weary and careworn 
as.a schoolmistress. 

“Was her life to go on for ever so—long.days 
of “ readin,’ spellin’ an’.geograpby,” . twilight 
rides in bis or tram, back to town, frugal 
og with Winnie, and nights that.seemed 
only long. enough to rest in—just that, and 
nothing more? 

It did seem alittle hard. She had been such 
a dreamer—so hopefal of a bright future. 

‘*But.oh, Winnie, I'm ..growing: worldly 
wise!’ she said, one night, to her.myatified 
little sister. 

But that summer the days had been so mF 
and the. nights so short, that Olive had .crie 
out in sheer weariness of spirit, 

“ Oh, dear, I cannot bear it! Anything for a 
change! ” 

“T “believe you are ill, Olive,” said womanly 
little Winnie, who, though:ten years old, wasn’t 
much larger than a fairy, and was obliged to 
stand on-a footstool, beside Olive’s old easy- 
chair, to Smooth back the nut-brown hair from 


| the blue-veined temples. 


‘‘No, Winnie; only tired—so tired !”’ 
* But -yoware |’ persisted the child. “ Your 
temples. beat, and your head)is hot’ and eyes 


heavy. Dil bathe-ycur forehead with ammonia. 
, Oh, it’s. all) gone‘outof the bottle | 


Till ran 
out to the chemist’s;‘eid getbsome. May I?” 

‘‘ Yes, dear!” 

Yet.-Olive s+hardly . realized.what the.child 
said, or where.she bad gone. 

She eat alone in the plain, but comfortable, 
little sitting-room, the light fading around her, 
when. there was.a knock at the door. 

“Come.in!” she. called, without rising, 
thinking it was the landlady with clean towels. 

The door—which:.stood ajar—was pushed 


" open, and a.gentleman.entered. 


He. had a, pleasant. florid countenance, and 
very..blue eyes,.and might have. been about 
thirty-five years old. 

“ L beg your:pardon;-Miss Bolton, but your 
landlady told:me to.come straight upstairs,” 

“ Excuse me !’+said Olive, instantly onher 
izing Doctor. Vaughan, one ofthe 
members cf.the loeal School Board—in fact, 
one of. the mostinfluential men cn the com- 
mittee who-visited her. school. ‘ Pray. be 


-geated. -I.am-yery glad tosee you. Thecom- 


‘mittee have decidéd about the change of spell- 
ing books, } presume?” 

“No, n—o.! * said. Doctor Vaughan, with 
an unusual air ofhesitation. ‘‘ My call is not 
one of business, MissBolton.”’ 

Olive.may. be pardoned for faintly showing 
her surprise. 

micney: Fempen-bed always seemed to her 
therbnsiest and most practicalof men. How, 
then, should she suspect his errand? 

“No?” she gaid, in.a-balf interrogatory 


» tone, and paused, 


“T—” and Doctor: Vaughan paused. 

Olive grew.a.liftle:pale. 

“ Your errand is not agreeable,.I-am afraid, 
Dector Vavghan,. Do I not give satisfaction—” 

‘‘ In the echool—to.the committee ?.’’ he.an- 
swered. ‘* Most assuredly you do!” ; 

“Thank yor !”’ said. Olive, looking greatly 


relieved, ' 
| Tam Very awkward! Iam efcsid I shall: 


startle you,” said-Doctor Vaughan, very. gently, 
after a moment; “ but the truth. is, SS 
come to-day to ask youto be mywife.” 

Olive’s brown eyes:opened, indeed, startled. 

‘You are not offended ? ” 

“ N—o!”’ said Olive, 

“The way of it is this,” said .Doetor 
Vaughan, “Ten years ago I had.a-eweet'wite, 
whom I loved-very.dearly. She died aud left 
me. with one obild. y -child: fell to omy 
‘mother’s care, whe.has;made.the only. heme 
forme I have had since. Butshe is:very-eged, 
and has often urged me to marry again, How. 
ever, this I found impossible, It bas‘ouly been 
since I. have known: you, Miss Bolten, -that 
marriage again has seemed possible, - Pardon 
me, I know you have little expected’ this... But 
you are not offended, though Fam.no youthful 
lover. “Try to believe. me—I think. I-could 
make ae happy !” 

He bent forward: and took.one of. Olive’s 
small hands gently between-his, 

He looked very good and manly. 

‘‘I-T must have.time to think, . Doctor 
Vaughan,” faltered Olive. 

* Certainly. I: have .made: my, preposal. 
You shall deeide at your leisure, But-while 
you are thinking about: it, I would like to-sea 
you once in a while; Olive. .Will you let-moe 
take, you to ride—eall .wpon you .of »an 
evening ?” 

“T have no objection,” anewered .Olive, 
quietly, but she felt quite dizzy. 

In a few moments Doctor Vaughan had gone 
away. 

Before she had in the least.eomposed herself, 
and while her poor little brain:was:still in a 
whirl of excitement from the suddennessofthe 
Doctor’s proposal,: there-was another kuock at 
the half-opened - door, -and »Mr, : Avlington 
walked in. 


CHAPTER ‘II. 


Ir Olive bad becn surprised atthe visitof the 
Doctor, she was even more so.at-theappearance 
of the new comer. 

He was a tall, dashionably..dressed: yeung 
fellow, with the .usual ~heavy -moustache, 
shaven chin, and short..side whisker which 
distinguishes the golden. youth ofthe year of 
grace eighty-three. 

Mr. Horace Arlington was tho.most. aristo- 
cratic and elegant man of Olive’s acquaintaace. 
He was very handsome, and his manner was 
faultlers. 

She had always stood.a little in. awe of him. 

Judge, then, of her surprise, when, having 
seated herself in her little sitting-roem, and 
chatted easily for half-an-hour, he veryygrace- 
fully made a proposal of marriage. 

‘My father wants.moe to.marry,-and being 
arbitrary enough.in most things, J am exceed 
ingly grateful to him. that ‘he. does not «izs'st 
upon making a choice forme, butleaves me free 
to please myself. And thisis no sudden fancy. 
I have known you.Jong, and adwiration has 
ripened into personal esteem. :Will-you-take 
my propesal:into consideration ?”’ 

Olive caught her breath. 

She looked very’pretty with. tha maidenly 
reserve mantling her features, the.dong,:dark 
lashes shading .the ,;pure. ¢heek ; --butithese 
words brought such.a bewildering vista ofihe 
grand mansion of the Aslingtons,: where a 
home was offered her,. that there:is no-wonder 
she felt more confused than. ever ;indeed,she 
was hardly equal to make any reply to him 
whatever. Though sbe strove toajpear cut- 
wardly calm she was trembling all over. like 
an aspen leaf. ; 

“JI will.take your offer into considera- 
tion, Mr. Arlington, she faltered: at length, in 
her low, sweet tones—tones that sent a thrill 
through his-every. nerve, man of the world as 
he was. ’ 

She. felt entirely incapable. of saying any 
more. And: then. Minnie eame.rrapiyg in 
with the ammonia bottle, and Mr,,Arlingten’s 
conversation turned to generalisms,-and-then 
he took his leave. 





Noboty will wonder, I think, that Olive was 
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very much excited. It was not unpleasant 
excitement. She was flattered, she was 
encouraged. 

Sidney Vaughan was very much —— 
though he was not rich—Horace Arlington 
was very wealthy. 

Sach a proposal from either was very 
reassuring to a poor girl, whose face was her 
only fortune. 

ot that Olive was a bit in love with either. 
How could she be when she had never before 
dreamed of marrying either of these gentle- 
— he was all so very sudden and unex- 

The days and weeks went on. It was a very 
— change which had come to Olive— 

rives and visits, and flowers sent up to her 
modest little room. 

- The new order of things brightened even the 
tedious school-hours. 

Yet, even when a month bad gone by, Olive 
had not even approached her decision, She 
possessed, in her two suitors, an embarrassment 
of riches, 

They were very different. Horace Arlington 
was brilliant, captivating, so apt with arts and 
graces of the highest social life, she could not 
help wondering that he should have selected so 
unassuming a little maid as herself, when 
there were so many brilliant beauties in the 
“‘rosebud garland of girlg’”’ from whom he 
could have chosen at his will, and who would 
only have been too willing to be wooed and won 
by him. 

In trath, it was Olive’s peculiar air of 
docility and modesty which had attracted 
Horace Arlington. ¢ liked to rule. 

Doctor Vaughan was practical, sensible, 
with an air of reliability about him which spoke 
loadly for him to Olive’s lonely heart. 

She had needed just such a friend so long ! 
Yet the frank, dark-blue eyes which were 
Doctor Vaughan’s chief beauty were often 
eclipsed in the young girl’s mind by Horace 
Arlington’s elegant form and face. 

She tried to be wise ; so much depended on 
this decision of hers—all her life’s happiness. 
Which did she like better? She could not for 
the life of her tell. Both strove to please her, 
and were often very agreeable. 

She wished, sometimes, that she could see 
them from a different standpoint than as her 
lovers. She tried to look into the future, 
imagining either her husband, but all was so 
vague | 
Bat at last came the point by which Olive 
was able to decide, 

She was shopping one leisure Saturday, and 
went into a stationer’s to make some pur- 
chases. 

When the things she had ordered were put 
up, she sat down in the back of the shop to 
wait for her tram, which would not be due for 
some little time. She was glad to rest, too, 
and entertained herself with a stereoscope. 

Suddenly she heard Horace Arlington’s 
voice. For the first time it strack her that 
there was something sharp and cutting in it; 
or rather, she remembered that she had recog- 
nized that quality before without criticizing 





it. 

She observed Mr. Horace Arlington now 
attentively. 

He purchased a little steel implement—an 
ink eraser. The shopman wrapped it up, and ' 
handed it to him. 

Mr. Arlington took no notice whatever of 
the proffered parcel. 

“Send it up to the house at once. I am 
going direct home, and shall want to use it,” 
he said, curtly. 

“Certainly, sir, certainly!” answered the 
shopman with an air of apology. “I thought | 
perhaps—it is so small——”’ 

“T never carry parcels. It is enough for | 
me to pay you what you ask without question ; 
the delivery is your business,” 

‘* Yes—yes, of course, Mr. Arlington.” 

The gentleman went out and the man mut- 
tered something to a fellow-shopman about | 
** piecrust,” 


But another customer came in. It was a 


' of the court. 
‘the watch. A thin, 


' ship pronounced in a om pe phrase, the gallop- 


broad shouldered, florid man, with pleasant 
blue eyes. 

He seemed to know the shopman, and chatted 
with him as he carefully selected a nice stereo- 
scope, with several dozen views, and a tastefully 
carved rack for holding them. When the 
purchase was complete and } saye for, the gentle- 
man held out his hand for the package. 

‘‘This is quite a large parcel, Doctor 
Vaughan! I will send it up,” said the man 
with an eager air. 

“ No; I will take it!” cheerfally. 

‘* Better let me send it up, sir!” 

“No; the things are for my little Nell. She 
jas been confined to her room for a fortnight 
with illness. I promised them to her, and it 
would take away half the satisfaction not to 
give them to her myself. Well, at all events, 
that’s the way I feel. Perhaps you'll feel so, 
Tom, when you have a little girl!” 

And with a laugh and ‘a cheery nod, Dr. 
Vaughan went out with the bulky 1. 

, A warm colour spread over Olive’s sweet 
ace. 

The tears came into her eyes, and then and 
there Olive Bolton made the decision which 
influenced her whole after-life. 


When Dr. Vaughan came into her little | 
sitting-room that night with a bunch of violets | 


she tock them with a radiant smile, held them 
and inhaled their fragrance all the evening, 
though a vase of Mr. Arlington’s finer green- 
house roses stood on the table. 

And when at parting the grave, tender lover 
took violets and both little hands gently in 
his and kissed them, she put a slender arm 
about the strong neck, 


“Yes ; good-bye now, but some time you 


will stay with me always; for I love you; you 
are 0 good! ” 


And in all her life Olive never for a moment | 


regretted her decision. 
E. §. K. 








A NARROW-MINDED 
beyond the little sphere of his own vision. 
“The snail,’ say the Hindoos, “sees nothing 
but his own shell, and thinks it the grandest 
place in the universe.” 

A Poutce Court at Carno.—The prefect and 
his deputy were arrayed in black coats and 
trousers, white waistcoats and patent boots. 
But they eat, as their predecessors sat a thou- 


sand years ago, cross-legged on the divan. | 
Litigants came up without formality, kissed | 


their knees or their hands, according to 

or favour, bent, with hands folded in their 
sleeves, to declare the grievance volubly, 
answered a brief, harsh question, and took the 
verdict helplessly. Cases lasted, on an aver- 
age, two minutes each, as near as I could time 
it; and all the while men came and went in 
the little room, talking mostly in high, quar- 
relsome tones, If anyone present was struck 
with an observation, he offered it casually, and 
his worship listened. After delivering judg- 
ment, always preceded by a grunt of general 
dissatisfaction, he clapped his hand, and a 
soldier rushed in at full gallop, holding up his 
sword. Forthwith the parties retired to dis- 
cuss matters warmly outside, in full hearing 
A matrimonial difficulty referred 
to the authorities lasted but four minutes by 


jwdge by eyes and nose, was very pretty. The 
gentleman told his tale, the purport of which 
I could not gather. The lady turned red to 


| the tip of her little nose, and her eyes flashed. 


She took up her parable vehemently and 
sternly. The prefect asked further explana- 
tions of the husband, who turned very pale. 
He found nothing effective to reply. His wor- 


ing soldier appeared, and off went the pair. I 
asked of an official who spoke English if the 
man was goingto prison. “No,” said he; “ he 
gohome.” It must beadmitted there is some- 
thing to be urged for a system which can deal 
with domestic troubles in this superior way. 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 


Do you remember, Paul, 
he walks we used to take 
In evening’s twilight, calm and sweet, 
Through woodland, mead, and brake? 
The stars would watch our steps, 
The blooms nod by the way, 
And birds would trill their ‘‘ good-night ” 


songs, 
As fell the shadows grey. 


Do you forget that eve, 
You took within your own 
My hand, — a me of si love 
‘our eyes worship shone ; 
My heart was filled with joy, 
‘When you pressed love’s kiss 
Upon my lips. I wonder, Paul, 
you remember this ? 


Do you remember, Paul— 
So far away to me 

It seems—one tender eve you led 
Me over moor and lea 

Unto a little cot 





person has not a thought | 


ing man looked the | 
husband, while the wife, so far as one could | 


Within a quiet glen, 

That some sweet day would be “ our own,” 
And, oh, you kissed me then, 

And wodeand me to your heart. 
You loved me, Paul, but yet— 

It seems so strange to me, so strange, 
That men so eo0on forget. 


O'er wood, and lea, and fen, 
I wandered, Paul, to-day, 

Along the same old moss-lined paths 
Our footsteps used to stray 

So long ago. Within 
The glen yet stands the home 

That we called “ ours,” the eve we stood 
Within its tender gloam. 


You sat beside the door, 
And she sang sweet and low, 
es I pil we would sit 
sing, 80 long ago. 
My child, you gave the draught 
I asked, and praised her face ; 
But there was no familiar line 
On my own, you could trace. 


Aye, time will have his play; 
And he can change us all; 
And he changed all my future years 
When he changed yo heart, Paul, 
My home is beautiful, 
And filled with song and glee. 
You live afar, within the cot 
Once built for you and me; 
But with my loving ones 
My cup is sweet—and yet 
Sometimes, I think I'd to know 
If you, Paul, quite forget. eae 








PUT TO THE PROOF. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Asouta week after Mark Frost left the Naze. 
: Carl Gonther stood on the sea shore. It was 4 
showery morning, and he had waited by the 
; Shore in the vain hope that the sky would 
clear, and Vashti come out for her usual morn- 


ing walk. 
"while he waited Hero Dicksie rowed herself 
ashore. He pulled up the boat for her, and 
noticing the pallor of her haggard young face, 
and the wistful sadness of her beautiful eyes, 
| he said, with an air of respect, that completely 
| disarmed Hero’s disdain, ‘‘ Miss Dicksie, I am 
truly glad to see you about again. [hope you 
| have quite recovered from your illness, and 
forgotten all cause of offence st me. 
Believe me, [have ted it ex: gly. Say 
yea forgive me! Nay, if you,won’t speak shake 
| hands.” 
Hero put both her pretty hands behind her 
| and said, gravely, “ I cannot shake hands with 
| you; and I do not wish to talk to you. Please 





| 
} 
| 
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allow me to go on unmolested. I am not afraid 
of you; but I am ill, and cannot bear worry.” 


With a flash of her contemptuous eyes she 
sprang past him, and hurried up the cliff steps. 
She was going to the Naze, and she feared Mr. 
Gonther would follow her and make her 
late; she had an appointment with Vashti that 
she was anxious to keep. 

At the Naze she found Vashti expecting her. 
The two girls shook hands in silence, and Rex, 
who had watched for Hero with anxious eyes, 
said, as he closed the door of the library/behind 
them, ‘Iam glad you have come, Hero, we 
could not keep him quiet. Night after night he 
begged to be allowed to risk discovery to come 
and see you; and Carl Gonther, hearing the 
queer reports about the turret, seemed, I 
thought, a trifle suspicious. He is perpetually 
dropping in here; and we dare not show our 
annoyance or uneasiness for fear of putting 
him on the right scent.” 

“Oh! why does he not go away? Once free 
from his prying eyes the game would bein our 
own hands,” said Hero, with a weary little sigh. 

“ He must leave soon ; he has an engagement 
at # London theatre. You know he is to make 
his début as an actor next month, and by that 
time I hope we shall be safely sheltered away 
trem here. We are going to play a bold § 
but if Lady Lexton does not shirk her share 
of the risk, we must not show the white 
feather,” said Vashti, toying with astray lock 
of Hero’s beautiful hair. 

Hero was looking wan and shadowy, and 
her eyes had a look of haunting dread. 

“ You talk of going away ?” she said, turning 
to Vashti with an appealing gesture. ‘Surely 
you could not be cruel enough to take him away 
fromme ? Ican bear anything but parting. Take 
me with you, I will be your slave. I can work 
at almost anything, and my devotien would 
repay the kindness you would do me by saving 
me from despair. I do believe the constant 
dread and suspense, if I were left behind, 
would kill me. Major Paget, I entreat Pie 
to add your persuasion to mine. Be kind to 
pet for oh! my misery seems too heavy to be 

2 ” 


Vashti put her strong, young arms about the 
girl’s shaking form, and said in her kind, steady 
tone,— 

“ You shall hear our plans, child, and see the 
danger that besets every step we take. I know 
your loyal devotion, but I hesitate to drag you 
into our schemes; for to go with us would be 
to compromise your fair fame. You see, dear, 
vou are not his sister, and your actions might 
be open to misconstruction.” 

“ What can I care for that? I love Percy 
80 traly; he ismy world, His opinion is allI 
ask, and he cannot misanderstand me. As well 
doubt his own heart as my honour. I pray 
you to be mercifal to mé, Put yourself in my 
place, and think how you would feel if one 
you loved were in danger you could not share. 
Deny this comfort to me, and you will deny 
your better nature. You are a pure, good lady, 
but would the censure of the world keep you 
from your lover’s side if he was in danger and 
in need of you?” 

“T understand and sympathize with all you 
eel, Hero, my poor child, but ’tis consideration 
for you alone that made me hesitate about 
accepting your services ; you have borne too 
much on our accoant already.” 

“Come! ’” said the Major, “if you girls are 
ready, let us go to Percy.” 

They followed him in silence, and in a few 
seconds Hero was clasped in her lover’s arms, 
and listening to corms the boldness of which 
fairly frightened her. 

That evening, when Vashti sat alone in the 
gloaming, Carl Gonther called. It was a sultry 
evening ; there seemed not a breath of air to 
stir sea or sky, and Vashti in a thin, white 
muslin dress, that showed her shoulders and 
arms through its cloud-liky texture, lay back 
in @ huge lounge-chair. Rex, who had been 
Writing some letters came in the room, and said, 
as he looked at the huge bunches of meadow- 
sweet in old-fashioned china bowls, — 
“Vashti, you are foolish to have so many 





flowers about you ; the scent of them is stron® 
enough to make me feel faint. 
close room, and walk into the town with me; 
we a. et a breath of air on the cliff.’’ 

“ O° ! 
so uneasy if we left our secret unguarded. 
Hero will be here to-morrow to help with some 
work. I will 

Rex sigh 
‘‘Vabshti, you have aged ten years within these 
few months ; what will Mark say to these pale 
cheeks, and tired unhappy eyes? Oh! my 
dear, I cannot bear to see you so miserable. I | 
wish you would fight against the listlessness 
and habit of giving up all enjoyment; really I | 
am afraid you will be ill.” 

“Oh! no, I shall not; my health is good | are to want me to see youin your bravery. I 
peer 3 only I can’t sleep, and I get so tired 

0, ” 

‘Too tired, perhaps, to be able to rest. Well, 
I won’t tease you. 
nut on the terrace, and get you a book; I will 
oot be long away.” 

“Don’t hurry on my account, Rex, the walk 
will do you good ; and I can rest while you are 
gone.” 

She rose and allowed him to move her chair 
out en the terrace. She felt a strango sense of 
calm, as though the universe had stayed still to 
give her quiet. 

“TI hope ‘tis not the lall before the storm,” 
she thought, as she threw herself among her 
cushions, and took up her book again. She was 
reading The Mill on the Floss, yet the grand 
book could not rouse her out of her apathy. 

She clasped 
watched the blue of the sky dee 
stars came out—such quiet stars they seemed ; 
the distant murmur of the sea sounded softly 
in the tranquil air ; a blissful sense of calm lay 
upon all things, and Vashti rested drowsily 
among her cushions, till a shadow fell upon 
her, and looking up she met the admiring eyes 
of Carl Gonther. 

A shiver ran through her, and she waited in 
silence for him to speak. 
of fragrant flowers into her lap, and said 
lightly, “So Queen Vashti is given to day- 
dreaming; I wish I could see the visions 
beautiful that have brought that look of 
tranquil pleasure to her face.” 

“Your sight would kill the tranquillity !”’ 
said Vashti, gathering up the scattered blos- 
soms, and arranging them in her hands 
thoughtfully. A flush of annoyance had risen 
to her face, and her eyes looked resentful as 
Carl threw himself down at her feet, and 
looking up said, softly,— 

“TIT want to thank you for many happy hours 
spent by your side—hours that will be a sunny 
memory all my life. 
me in spite of yourself—in spite of that surly 
sweetheart, Mark Frost, and I can be grateful 
for small mercies from you now I am going 
away to a life of earnest endeavour to triumph 
in the talent nature has endowed me with. 
Won’t you wish me good-speed ?”’ 

“I wish you well 
presence is full of danger to me, for you 
arouse unjust suspicion in the minds of the 
only man I can ever love !”’ 

“ The only man you can ever love! That’s 
what every woman says of her first fanoy. 
Have you ever tried to love another? I suppose 
not; yet, remember this,— 

“* Whom first we love, you know we seldom wed ; 





Leave this 
cannot leave the house ; I should feel 


‘o out then.” 
, and, leaning over her, said, 


Let me carry your chair 


her hands above her head and 
n, as the 


He threw a bunch 


You have been kind to 


away from us. Your 


Time rules us all, and life, indeed, is not 
The thing we planned it out, ere hepe was dead. 
And then we women cannot choose our lot ; 
Much must be borne which ’tis hard to bear, 
Much given away which ’twas sweet to keep. 
God help us all ! who need indeed His care, 
And yet I knew the shepherd loves his sheep |” 


His voice lingered tenderly over the words ; 
he had the knack of assuming emotion, and 
now he chose to be tenderly regretful. 

Vashti was sensible of the subtle charm of 
his manner and fought against it, knowing the 
false aoa it was. Only too often of late had 
she, out o 
and to her bitter self-reproach, found that 
companionship pleasant. 

By wonderful tact and courtesy, he had won 


policy, endured his companionship, 











upon both Vashti and Rex. Rex had been 
glad of his society from sheer boredom, and 
Vashti had endured it to disarm his suspicion 
about Percy—poor Percy, who in dire distress 
still lingered on at Paget Naze, afraid to stir, 
lest his movement should put his enemy cn 
the scent. 

“* When do you go?”’ asked Vashti—not out 
of any real interest, but to make talk; for the 
silence was unendurable beneath the baleful 
spell of his dark eyes. 

“I start early to-morrow. I have studied 
my part well, but must, of course, show up at 
rehearsal. You will come and see me when I 
act, won’t you?” 

“If we are in town I will, How vain you 
can imagine you as Remeo.” 

“I wish I dared imagine you as Juliet ; but 
not even in imagination do I dare to be happy 
—you are so cold to me!” 

“ Mr. Gonther, I entreat you to respect my 
promise to Mark Frost; ’tis an insult to speak 
to me of affection as you have so often done. 
If you annoy me by any ridiculous allusions 
to your imaginary love, I shall refuse to see or 
speak to you again!” 

‘*Ah! you would not be so cruel to me. 
Can I help ane you any more than the 
flowers can help leaning towards the light ? 
Never, until you are the wife of another, shall 
I cease tohope. If you would marry me the 
lion should turn into a lamb! I would forego 
my vengeance, allow your brother to live on 
unmolested ; in fact, protect him, Is your 
brother’slife of no value in your eyes? Marry 
me, and it shall be a sacred trust to me; marry 
me, and so lift a cloud from the life of one 
you love!” 

He had taken her hand, and looked up with 
passionately imploring eyes, It pleased him 
to see how his passion swayed her, even though 
that passion was feigned. Acting was as 
natural to him as love of power. 

Vashti’s eyes flashed ominously, and, spring- 
ing to her feet, she said in a voice shaken wit 
anger, ‘Carl Gonther, once for all, I insist 
that you end this foolery! I have been too 
patient with you; I know you are false in all 
things, and despise a man who in another’s 
absence would try to usurp his right. Honour 
must be a dead letter to you if you can imagine 
were my brother living that he would sell his 
sister even for his life. Your proposal pro- 
fanes the most sacred ties in life, and makes 
me feel ashamed of having inspired even a 
semblance of love in one so devoid of honour. 
Carl Gonther, I despise you, and your pre- 
tended love, and forbid you ever to speak of it 
again!” ; d ¢ 

Carl laughed lightly, and putting himself in 
a noble attitude, quoted Barry Cornwall in-a 
spirited manner. 

* ¢ A lady should not scorn 
One soul that loves her, howe’er lowly it be. 
Love is an offering of the whole heart, madam, 
A sacrifice of all that poor life hath. 
And he whe gives his all, whate’er that be, 
Gives greatly, and deserveth no one’s scorn.’ 


Miss Paget, I can despise your scorn as 
grandly as you can scorn me; but why make 
war when a kind word can bring peace? Is life 
so long or free from care, that you need turn 
adrift one heart that loves you—one life that 
would serve you?” f 

“No, indeed! but I try to divest myself of 
the shadows lest I love the substance.” 

“ And you really believe you will be Mark 
Frost’s wife some day?” 

‘Tis my happiness to believe so.” 

“Then I say you never will marry Mark 
Frost!” ; . 

“Who dares deny me my promised wife, 
while she is willing?” said a stern, cold voice, 
and Mark Frost stepped out of the dark win- 
dow frame, with a set, white face. 

With a stifled cry Vashti held out her hands 
appealingly. Mark took them in his with an 
air of protection; then facing Carl, who was 
leisurely lighting a cigarette, he said in a tone 
of contemptuous quietness, — 

“ Explain your speech, Mr. Carl Gontber 
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‘6 1¢ explainaitsel£, Mr) Mark Frost; I was 
merely stating my-belief!’ 

** Yourreasens for that belief? ” 

“ Are my) own, sir, and, I intend, to. keep 
them.” 

* Bat sup 
throat, yea hound!” 

“J can suppese nothiug;so melodramatic, 
considering we are in the presence of a lady. 
Bluster aud. storm as.youcwill; you'll find me 
no coward.” 

“ Unsay your words, sir! Tell.thia lady you 
entreat her pardon, for daning, to doubt t 
our engagement willbe fulfilled.’ 

“ Youask an impossibility. If I have offended 
Miss Paget I regret iti exceedingly; but I, must 


still hold tomy. belief, ‘there are many. slips | die,” 


*twixt cup and lip.’ * If you:want.to quarrel I 
have no desire.to bank you of the questionable 
pleasure, only I hope Mise Paget will leave us, 
to diepute alone.”’ 

“ Please, Mark; foramy sake, besitent, Nay, 
I entreat youlisien:ta me ; yem mustnot, 
not, quarrel. onmy aceonnt... Mr,;Gonther and 
I were only Jed. away byeamerny thought to 
trycurskillatfortone-telling, It. wasalla joke, 
indeed—indeed it was. Mr. Gonther, oblige 
me by leaving.us.’’ 

Oarl bowed gracefully; andturned. to leave 
the lovers, as Mask said.stexnly,— 

‘ Remember-this, Mr. Car Gonther. If you 
cfmme between Miss.Paget and me again it 
will not be well for yeu,; Thislady-is soon to 
become my wife ; then, six, Lshall find a way to 
guard her against insubt.’’ 

“JT hope sol I believe,’tisya lusband’s pro- 


night, Miss Paget, and assure you I enjoye 
your merry thought immensely.” 

i In @ second:he wasgone, but his voice floated 
back:through the stilly night, singing brightly, 


vince. and. privilege to do.so... I wish you good. | removal, of Perey from Paget's, Naze. remy R 


CHAPTER. XxX°. 


Vacarr-clung.to Mark;)and. listened, asthe 
gay voice sourded fanther, and, farther away, 
tili but a faint echo of, jits, melody.,came to 
them ; then, with asigh, she said, ‘‘ Ob, Mark,l. 
’tip co good to have you back again. You are 
not cross with me dearest! Say you are not? ’’ 

Mark's voice, was... little; stern, as he, 
answered, “ Vashti;, jam. not. angry, 1, am 
burt. I did not think jou would, encourage; 
that. fellow’s attentions, knewing-that.1 .con, 
sider that. attention, an offence. ayainst..me. 
I know. I have, upon perhaps slight, prova- 
cation, shown myself a jealous fool. I regnet. 
that, but. you must own this fellow’s constant 
companionship with my promised wife looks 
esif I had cause for jealousy,” 

‘* But you-have not, Mark; I swear to Heaven 
you have not! You are the only,one;I -can 
ever love—the only one whore love is w’ lcome 
tome. Try to trust me Geéarest; far, in truth, 
I deserve your trust.” 

“I cannot loek. into your eyes Vashii, and 
doubt you ; yet tie strange to me that youdis- 
regard my wishes, and vex me about a man 
you profess to despise. What is the.hold he, 
has upon you? Surely. you. haye.no. secret 
from your future husband... Speak, dear, and 
dissolve these doubts, I entreat you.’ 

* Mark, I cannot /” 

“ You cannot! what can one make ofthat 2” 

‘* Nothing ; yet I beseech you ‘to.leaye well 
alone. There is that which I cannot explain ; 
yet I am innocent of all that could .make, me 
unworthy of your love. Do.not question .me; 
give me your entire trast, or leave mein peace, 
I aa tired—heart-sick—ill.. I cannot., bear 
more anxiety. If you love me you will,be. 
patient, and believe in me in spite.of,all. that 
£eoms against me.”’ 

Vaahti threw herself down wearily:; sheelt 
she lacked the courage.and. strength to fight 
with, fate; her heart was,hot; her braia 
seamed bewildered. An aching sense of lone. 
liveas was upon her; she longed to creep away, 
like an animal in pain,.and suffer ; unseen. 
There was something sodespondent—so utterly 
weary in her attitude—that, Mark was struc 


e Lforce them ovt of.your lying alluwed,to shareyour.tro 


| dear, spzak to Mos. Trailevabout~ Maxk’s: 


| Major?” 





with sudden, remorse, and stooping overherhe,, Mark kaooked,the;ash.of bis..cigar grimly, 
said, softly,— ‘ | saying : : i ad 
* Vashti,. let, there. be peace .between.us, if is I don't agree- with. you.. there. Major. A 
there canuet). be; confidenge.; I. will not: vex | woman-had better see. the, world under a hus. 
you, I will wait. SometimeorotherI.may be. band's wing,” 
bles. singe Ls i. “ Well, perhaps.you. are sight.” 
your, heart, and hope to.share your, life, Look. ; Juatsthen Vashts entored. and. put anend to 
up, dear love, and tell -me,you,.will try to be., the discussion, and as she sat,on the window. 
happy. I feellike an;outsider, shutout. from; seat,.her in her-loyer’s, her true 
your confidense; but my love shall find away) eyes .upturmed,, to. the, star-gemmed .sky, a 
to win youn,trast... Don't tarn away.from,me,.| fervent, prayer, went oui from Mark’s’ heart 
Vashti; for I love—oh! Heaven, how.I love , thatthe; heayen .whose pesepeade®. pretls 
you.” she. watched,.might. keep her pyre true, 
‘‘Poor Mark! Perhaps, it had.been better | and free from worldly taint. ‘ 
fon you if you did;not; yet your love is the , ex, not caring far the office of ‘* daisy. 
| light of my life. IfI were to lose it.I shouli,, picker,’’ left them alone, and putting a handful 
’ of cigars.in .hia,.pocket;, hastened off to the 
She lifted her.arms tobis neckjand laid her | turret to.keep Percy company. _ 
wet cheek against his, and rested against,, “You,ane goingto Lextan .Priory,soon I 
hiny with a-clinging fondness that made him. hear, Vashti.. 1 wish, I were going tuo. ° I 
feel like a rock,ol refuge. He was.underthe should like to be the first.to, show you the 
spell.again, his heart beating.only in unison | scenes familiar to me, from infancy, "Tis a 
with hers. A bitter-sweet pain. was at his. jolly old place, and.your mother will make a 
heart... He loved hex.so well—life had been bat. gracious. mistress.;’ 
anempty waste without her love... He.could ‘ Can’sé you come soon, Mark?” 
not if he would be free, for she had forged » “Kes, Lhope.so,’’ . 
love's fotters about his life,.and.boundhimin ; ‘ Then\I will reserve .most of my. sight see- 
bonds death alone could dissolve... ..: | ing till. you. can, be;my guide. I_go.soon, be. 
And the quiet siars shone down upon this, cause.mother, wishe: : 
seeming peace, and the white wavelets seemed., who, is; connected with our family.:” r 
whispering one. to the other. with:derisianof; ‘ What.is her)name, dear? Do you like 
this delusive calm, that a breath could ‘break. | her?.”’ lsc Peg iew 
When, Rex came back he was, surprised,to,,, ‘“ Yes, I like her immensely; sho is a jolly 
see Mark; aud lookad relieved\when.be heand . girl,-rather manly inher tastes, I tell her ; but 
that Carl Gonther was gone, for his. presenge..sho is now; in. delicate health, so. may affect 
interfered with the plam he had laid for the more:-womanly.ways.. Her, name is Dolores 
) plan. was. hazardous, yet, it 4 ‘Dolores Raby! what.a. sombre, sort of 
Saonmmatala aad Rex, who was,heartily. tired ; name! It.gives one.the idea of a dark, triste 
of. vegetating.at the-Naze, longed for fresh .. sort-of,girl.,’ Tiny I .uox f 
fields and pastures new. His Jove for. Vashti.,.. “ Doloresjis neither ; she is fair and. jolly. 
seemed to.be.an, unbearable pain;pent-up, asit | But,,you will seesher; she, will stay, at,.the 
was, with her presence—a-conatant,saunce.of.. Priory some, time; and I suppose you,;mean to 
self-torment ; and something i changed ; conje.there sometime orother,?\’ - 
manner to him.told.of acartsiammistrust,and  -! There.will be a powerful, magnet ta. draw 
he:longed to.win-back ber trustinl.sistesly | metherexpet. Don’t you think there will?” 
affection. . Vashti,smiled, and said she hoped so. 
Rex wished . heartily, that..Mark,shad nob “Who will travel with you to the Priory, 
returned, just now, it gave him greater.need.of., beside your, cousin?’ ; sail ' 
seerecy. Percy. was,much, better, now, and. “Hero Dicksie! She.is to.be my little maid. 
anxious to get away. from, his. tivity... Mamma did not like the idea of my appearing 
Everything. was .cleverly; arranged;.for. his before her husband’s guests.unatiended, and 
diagniae ; and-Hero was now as auxiousasher.. I hated the idea,of.a strauger,and.coaxed dear 
lover. to; be-away; from, the scene.of so. much... little,Here to.come, with, me, She, wants a 
danger. change;,and I,mean to be good.to - 
Gossip: was: busy about the’ Nazee Queer ‘‘ You are goed ta everyone, dearest 
stories of.ghosta seen in the. tarret chamban:| “I am, afeaid. you;,think too. well of me, 
were whispered about, andithe simple fisher» Mark! I am not nearly, so gentle. as.you sup: 
folks.in those, parts gave the. Nazeia — poem in fact, I can-be,very. bad-tempered at 
be Rex smiled at thesareports; and pooh-.; times.” 
poohed the notion of ‘his house: being the scene, ‘Can you? Well,,I shall know all; about 
of ghostly visitation; ,butiin.-seoret-he prided, that, I guess, when we are married.’ th 
himselé:-not: a .lit‘le upom»his.elaver-ruaeitor, Vashti shook her head,.and said softly, wit 
keep prying eyes away from) Pezoy's: prison..; % far-away logk,in, her,clear eyes, “1 don H 
And when he sought the turnet he felt almost,. think, could be. cross..to you, unless you aia 
awed» at- his own. handiwork; as, a. faint, , Me great wr or. cruel injustice; besides, 
luminons figure in flawingrobes faced-him at, 2.8 weebit aixaid of you, you,know.., Your 
the top of the turret stairs; anduHero owned  starnness. sometimes is.quite awe inspiring. 
that she always:smt her eyes,and: hursied,|, ‘‘1s it, my,darling?.. Yet d hoped dove you 
past.the door-—thougs shekaewwhatan inno-.|.t00 well ever to let my sternness trguble .you. 
cent fraud the whole thing was. | You look very, tired to-night;,my own, and your 
; , -, | eyes, have,dasky.circles make.them look 
“ Can-you give me a bed, Major? Thefarmis ps gomibre!«: Arad igaed 2,” 
Sacemek the ion is falj’” asked “Mark Ne bat L got jus} ating. bit.tired of. my 
“ Certainly ; wa shall be delighteds** Vashtij! own society to-day ; it has, 


) YORr 
9 * Yet you had Carl Gonther.’’ 
TOG... | “ Oar] Gonthert,, Could twenty, ecom- 
Vas)ti. left. thewoom.ta..obeyohercousin’s  nenge..me..for; the, losa..of.. yon... Rex 
command, and the gentlemen were left:alone. | roturna.J yahall,.go,to bed ; 1. am.feeling used 
“I hear you join the Lsxton’s party sqon, | up, and I want a long, happy. day to-morrow.” 


ea, 1d he aie or Pee drpges Hinenan 1s may senna nehy long 
«Yes, J am g Say, We. ' days er, dear!) ; 
glad,.for,1 sone I mene i slats fais. Py aan close, and..in. her. heart said 
rustication., Tue will .be..gaod,.for.,,. Amenrto prayer, , 

Vavshtis, be haa Jed. suok a. -dull Jife—kaows | d 

notuing of. the wor ex,mother, intends. to: ‘ 

show-her about.a:bit, I believe, .before.giving CHAPTER’ XXI. 

her,inte your. keeping. A good plan,,tao ;men.] Wan, next, wa look.npon,.Lady Lexton, she 
must; haya. theis., fling, and girls,.mash have....is all among ebaclay on 8 ht moxning at 
their surfeit of gaiety and.excitemont;if..we,. the end of . er. daa chosen 
want them to turn,out good wives.’’ | to steal, waste her guests to,enjoy a long, 


-_ooO 





3 me.to meet a,young lady. 
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quiet walk throu ih the golden fields. The sky 


above is blue and clear ; the light breeze soft | siné@ then. 
under the cool, green shade of the willows, a 
senseof tranquil rest, of quiet courage, came to 


and balmy as an infant’s breath ; and Beryl, 
walking through the land that called her hus- 







Ah! how much she had seen and suffered 
Sitting in the dreamy silence, 


pand lord, picked the scarlet piesande her, and brought back her old bravery, and she 
oxeyed daisles with the eager Shunt cotta ‘ : : 















child; these free bright field fi 
greater pleasure than the glo 
blossoms that, like lovely m 
seemed to live only for the 
queen of the courtly house of; 

Somehow this sunny da 
house with. its air of pom 
seemed to stifle Beryl, for shé 











about her perfect f 


clad the=imagi Madonnas of 
masters. Her bait glowed (goldeitms rip 
when the sun’s upon it, and t 
















flowers fawned beneath theisoft sweep ofther ee re highs 













garments, like slaves saluting theimmistress.* | heat; dearest? our’co 

Lady Lexton’s heart was heavys of'the question; isitinet-« little injudicious to4 
hills, wooded heights, and rich peed tite yourselfiso? wt we 
her no pride; even the limpids * “T am-nottired; I have had#-deliciouswalie | 
babbled twixt hills and fieldsjjedged™ through fields of. wheat andbarleygoa sume! 
feathery. meadow-sweet, as its’ cl aters| mer idyl sort of place, where wil-til@wenngrow=! 
purled away to the river, elfarm to ja» beantifal abundancej:and we 


Boryl’s miserable eyes. O 
béautifu 










seemsd 1 to her, it Be Bhawan a 

freedom, She. was. free—st } Ale eal me poh wai 

fetters of society. She coult | ry -treasures. 5 

tho maak from her face anfl grewt golden heat 

felt, She could hear the dx ‘ simp : pall 

feel the heat of the sun, andt¥@sinof Héaven} heping pase 

asin a dream, but her world} toolein | memery; r ieee! na 
none of these sights or sounds id an ‘hetive | boss of a clei verneneaitda 


sense, for all thought and feeling was-abserbed 
in the mother’s love that took alarm as danger 
approached its best-beloved. 

Oace her misery found vent in speech, and 
the hanhdrthat: -heii;theelumbrous - poppies» 
and wide-awake daisies werectlaspedconyul, 
sively,and her )i.8 paxtedoiniagnoem, as, she 
murmured distracted yy ‘‘ Howshal 1 bear it? 
What «iff my: wished nbfing: perilb:te|my boy? 
Waat if his mother’sdoveshould,endanger this 
safety ? Heaven :belpame to: béar. all. brawely, 
forihesakéofmy boy. Limnstremember his 
lifephis deamyoungdifais dependent upon eur 


discretion—our courage; but I will not beafraida\/ 


A mother’s lovei-aomether’s wit inever fails. 
Andi Lhaye Vashtivand! Rart4éo helpame.. Yer 
howshali)I fgee my husband's tra: adoring: 
eyes? knowing he beliovesome, as high: above 


deceit as the heavens—my good hushand;iwhe | 


has. given:ame his. bonousite hélib.as my ntosb 
precious,possession. <Heaven send. 'm> help; 
for Héaven! alone canc knowhow great is my 
need, i Yet T.nustetmile and>jeatiand: ‘live as 
though lifa were onedong holiday} and-hide the, 
cankeratmy heart-—my heart that bleeds and 
bleeds—while my lips smile and I live in» 
dreata ofigaietye? |» = J id Dis 

On,om through bemny: barleyy.and the. talk 
field-flowers, in shade“addsimisunshing, -she ; 
went, she ‘knew! net whither; till am:..abrapt 
dip in the pattebnought hen:to the margin of » 
8 littheinlet thatwas filled with: aegeb-water- 
lilies that floated ilike-cupsefi golds and-ivory. 
upon: the eheded.avater, over which-the willows. 
dippedin despondent grace; an ii-wee bina forget- 
me-notsgrewin-beau tifalabundance, as though | 
the heavera kadraitiedvanamreshower: The 

x 


une. 
outof herdorelbading#. wo a ame rm 


‘She-forgot her: 
and an-ex¢himation of delight (brokeérom: ber. 
lips—hex, gaze drankin«llthe-charm of 
the tranquil picture. 

The soon forgottenfield.flewers fell from her 
hands, and she quickly deflowered the bank of 
& portion of its azure gems; the tiny flowerets 
recadled,her youth, and,re ing her of along 
forgotten Jave-scane, get. her; looking .baek -so 
far thaf.she;felt.quite old while counting the 

ears, that set her half a life asunder from the . 
ove-dream these flowers recalled, 








>| white sunshade, and 
i ¢ b firmer treads 


aio wat freo ‘es ; 
eo a) sy te fa; + y ey 1 \ 
ae fairy Giles oe Roworgttl as 


| weather thersittings;wou 


arosé’refreshed and<invigorated ‘by the quiet 
fh nem 2 rth a hour stolen fromeher gay Vifé* Gathering all 
t Uhervflowers together, shepickéd<up ber big 


retraccdvher steps with 


eer Sat 


fen ini this -noontiagy 

















eof all; dozen diff : 
lightful flowers thatbreathe of: their Creator, 
who made beauty to live everywhere.” 

Deftly arranging her flowers as her pale face 
and ruddy head showed like a pale blossom upon 
the crimson plush'of the cushiow bebind her? 
above her“a stately palm; at-her*feet'two noble 
hounds, Béryldoo a picture of ‘perfect’ and 
matured loveliness—a fall-blown blossomresdy 
to droop beneath the weight of its own beanty. 
The pale blue-of herdres4;, the gold ‘of “her 
hair, the glowing ‘crimson‘of ‘her ‘chair, were 
artistic in the extremes, avagentleman thought 
who entered the cool’ shaded“hall out of the 
noontide glare. 

“Lady Loxton; I have beenoasked! tonpaint 
you) Letime paint you jushas you arendwpand 
the picture will be perfect; andoset art-cireles 
acraze about you.” 

Lady Lextow lifted ithe deavy;i white lids vof 
her wonderful e;es+lids thatseemea darved in 
alabaster, so-statuesquer and perfect were their 
repose-and: susiled:, This:;homage, ta her 
beauty was incense she knew -it: pleased: her 
husband'to: see ioffered ‘to the ‘goddess of his 
idolatry: 

‘“You-may paint me as:you like, Mro Winter ; 
so that, you pleare Lord Lexton.” 

The artist; man:who had become thepet 
of society; turned »to his) host asthough de- 
ferring to him; and: Lord: Lexton:said+-. 

“ I certaiily should dike this:to be the! scana 
of the painting }':’tisothe:.most: picturesque 
place io thé house; iindethe dress Lindy Laxton 
is wearing,being one: of only artistic fashion, 
would nsvem get; ont of date. There's, somie- 
thing, classic. about,.the whole,arrangement— 
something that appeals to one’s taste; in fact, 
the whole .idea,.is delightful ;,and..this hot 
beso pleasantly, 
got over. here... But, instead. of wild flowers, 
would.i}.not -be,,bettex: to; have atlap.full of 
roses.?.” 4 

‘* Rosesd’’ said:Beryly svith a shrag. of her 
superk shoulders: ‘Roses are stifi-in com- 
parison with’ suck Sbeantifil wild: flowers .as 


tis | them beld oat 







nothing could be more artistic than the flowers 
she loved. 

While he spoke there were heard the sound 
of wheels, and an open carriage drove up the 
wide lime walk. 

Lord Lexton took Beryl's hands and went 
out to meet the new comers—a lady dressed in 
the height of fashion, with a close-cropped 
golden=head, wonderful eyes and complexion, 
thatowed half- its: beauty to the art of 


p. 
dy Mr. Winter noticed had well- 
t large hands and feet, and walked 

dangour of recent illness. 

tookdier injherarms and wel- 


With th 





whén sli “was-introduced ‘to him as Miss 
Rabyysite gave him»a:look of keen scrutiny, 
dband“in a frank pleasing 
He was ititerested, for this 
e ordinary run of women, 


andtherewesany unutterable sadness in her 


oot him strangely. 
xion out! ehi led from London alone, she 






w voice, that-was slightly dis- 


led her away chatting plea- 
sunshine, flowers,.&c., and 
Ls left alone with his ‘artist 
‘amd asked what was the impression 
; him’ by the new arrival ? 
magine Miss Raby-a characteristic 
vee’ trifle -vainjstrange, but not ill- 
a: whathas borne.a. great sorrow 


vhas suffered a great 
4. r eniéep mourning tells its own 

tad. Aguy shecannot bear to speak 
~ My-wifehopes the change hére 
may benefit her young friend, Vashti; Lady 
Lexton’s daughter will be a nice companion 
for Miss Raby. “We expect Vashti to-morrow; 
I am sure you will like her, she is a dear true- 
jhearted girl, with, something of,.her;mother's 
unusual beatity. She.is,eugaged ta my nephew, 
Mark Frost... I fancy you will admire her; she 
has. a, lovely. Clytie-like. head; and eyes like 
crystal mirrors,” 

‘*A charming description, . I am) anxious to 
seeher ; she has a quaint, name; I lke quaint 
names.”’ , : 

‘*Do you? Then.perhaps, you may like Miss 
Raby’s. .’Tis Dolores.’’ 

“A name that suits her sombre, haunting 
eyes and. nervous.month,” I am. going for a 
stroll; will:you accompany me?” 

“ Certainly ; I waut.asmoke,. I expectour 
guesis will muster pretiy strong to.do honour 
to the glorious! First.’ You,are a keen sports- 
man, L know ; nothing:less than love of sport 
could have torn you away érom your beloved 
studio.”’ 

“A love of sport, combined with an anxiety 
to see for myself how my dear old chum 
could-bear the teat of matrimony, I am,glad 
I can admire and dike your, wife ; I ownI came 
- prepaaed to do,neither.”” ‘ 

“Ah! my Jady charms all hearts, for she is 
good as well.as beautiful.” : 

In one‘of the most, pleasant rooms in the 
house, a bed-chamber, all dark shining wood, 
and padely-tinted chintz, sat Lady Lexton, and 
kneeling, beside, with head bowed upon her 
knee, knelt the supposed’Miss Raby. Beryl 
was saying, in a soft, hushed voice,— 

“My poor, unhappy child, take comfort, the 
peril will pass. Heayen will give you back your 
courage and strength, and you shall find a 
home far away and be happy; but trust to 
your mother to find a-path of safety, that 
shall lead to. that dearly-desired. end;, only 
trastin Heaven and your, mother. Téll me, 
| -how did;,you manage-to lull suspicior, and 
arrive here safely? I have suffered tofments 
4 of apprehension on your account; bit to have 











pee 


these. Those poppies. .make,a;beautiful dash” you with me rewards me for al,, But, tell me, 


of-colour.at.my feet; see. where they have 
fallen.at..the -edge,.of my. dress, just. where 
there is. a dearth of; colour.” 

Mr. Winter agreed with Lady Lexton that 


¢ 





what.detained ,you in .London a day beyond 
the time? The délay fairly. frigutened me.”’ 

“Tam aftaid you will be angry when I tell 
you what I did that day, déar.”’ 
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[4 SHADOW FLL UPON BSR, AND LOOKING UP SHE MET THE ADMIRING EYES OF CARL GONTHEB.] 


“As if I could be angry with you now, 
knowing all you have suffered.” 

** Well, then, I will tell ~~ the truth. Rex, 
like the true, good fellow he is, arranged that 
I might me, Hero on my way here. You 
see the poor child has sacrificed herself for me, 
visited me, and tended me at all times ; so that 
should all be discovered, the poor child would 
suffer through her devotion to me by losing 
her good name, Vashti pointed out to me 
that this was my only course. We cannot do 
without Hero’s help; someone must make me 
up, act as my maid, and who could so well 
perform that duty as my wife? Dicksie, poor 
fellow, did not like the arrangement, and I felt 
I was beri yr my wrong against them; but 
what could I do against two such women as 
Hero and Vashti? Besides, my heart inclined 
to their argument, so they vanquished me, and 
Icome to you with a new trouble. Can you 
forgive me?” 

Beryl looked perplexed; the plot to her 
seemed eg more entangled every minute, 
yet she saw Hero would be a useful ally, but 
she also saw breakers ahead for the young 
wife, and out of her womanly compassion 
there dawned a great, tender pity for this 
faithful girl, whose love had been s0 sorel 
tried, and been proved true. Her clear-sig 
judgment saw strange complications that 
might arise, and she said,— 

“Tam sorry for Hero and ycu, too. How 
can you bear to see your wife treated as a ser- 
vant ? And if I remember rightly, she is quite 
too lovely to be left a wife and no wife. ho 
a, foresee what temptations may assail 

er?” 

‘Mother, she will be by my side; I will 
succour her with my life if there be need. But 
why anticipate greater evil than those that we 
know must and do exist? Have you no word 
of kindness for my darling ?” 

“TI wish you both Heaven’s blessing, but I fear 
you run terrible risk; but if all the world fail 
you, your mother will be steadfast and true; 
so take courage, and leave your fate in 





Heaven’s hands, praying it may be fashioned 
to a good “i I must go. You had 
better come ion soon, so that my maid may 
unpack for yon, You ought to have brought 
Hero with you,” 7 

“ Vashti was afraid it might raise suspicion. 
She will follow with her soon—perhaps to- 
night—at latest to-morrow. Don’t let me 
detain you, dear; kiss me, and say you forgive 
me the pain I am to you.” 

“ My darling, do you doubt my love? By- 
the-bye, I must tell you Lord Lexton ran up 
to town on business, and im the shining 
hours by going to see Carl Gonther’s début. 
As you may have heard, it was a oy 
success; half society is mad about ; 
and I suppose my lord went mad among the 
rest; for he saw him, and after congratulating 
him upon his unparelleled success, asked him to 
run down here whenever he liked—on Sundays 
if he could spare no other time—and Carl, of 
course, accepted the invitation with delight. 
He knows how his presence tortures me, and 
loves to feel his power. He may come at any 
time, then there is the danger of your meet- 
ing. Could you bear such an ordeal?” 

I think so ; it would be very risky. Perhaps I 
might feign illness, and soavoid him, I hope 
he will not discover that Hero is here; his 
attentions to her are an insult and outrage on 
my darling, that go beyond my patience.” 

Beryl sighed. What a hornet’s nest she had 
pulled about her ears! surely woman was never 
so beset. But with infinite patience she said,— 

‘‘Tis not likely he will meet Hero, for of 
course she must take up her quarters among 
the upper servants. ’Tis all awfully perplexing, 
I confess, yet I do not see why we cannot 
avoid danger. Atany rate, ’tis useless to meet 
troubles ; we'll hope for the best, Isthere any- 
thing I oan do to help you, dear?” 

"No, I think I can manage ; Rex thinks me 
very fetching as a female, what do you think?” 

“TI think Rex cannot do better than to make 
his opinion apparent; it will send folks off the 





scent if he got it reported that he cherished a 


hopeless passion for ~ 

Pret might interfore with his arrangements 
with Barbara Rouse. Asfar as I hear they 
seemed likely to run in double-harness for the 
rest of their lives, though he does not love the 
jolly little soul. They are good comrades, and 

e 18 lonely ; besides, he has conceived @ foolish 
notion that he has an insane passion for 
Vashti.’’ f 

“For Vashti! you must be joking.” 

“Tam not. wish I were, for I fancy his 
fondness has been a trouble to Vashti; who 
is really absurdly devoted to that jealous brate, 
Mark Frost.” 

‘* Mark is a noble fellow ; Vashti does well to 
value his affection. "Tis a pity he isso mor- 
bidly — ees eget r= ew 
every nature some blemish, 6 migh 
have a worse fault; for, after all, his fault 
a of a virtue carried to excess—too much 

ove. 

“IT am afraid tis a bad quality of love that 
can — @ generous nature so; his jealousy 
makes Vashti miserable,’’ L 

“ Ah! and his love makes her . 16 will 
be all right when they are 

“I donot think so. For my part, I’d rather 
my sister married Rex ; he, at is above 
such weakness,and knows the dear girl's value.” 

“ Well, we won't dispute about the matter. 
We know a wish can shape an argument both 
ways! I must be off now—I'll wait for you in 
the hall. You haveterribly tell-tale eyes. I'll 
went Neva ne an eee oy 
som: at luncheon a; — @ pair, 
defective t. I wonder Vash aid act see 

our eyes betray as much as the dye of your 
air conceals.” 
(To be continued.) 








Never hold anyone by the button or by the 
hand, in order to be heard out; for if people 
are unwilling to hear you, you had better hold 
your tongue than them. 
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NOVELETTE.] 

THE LOST UMBRELLA. 
——— 
CHAPTER I. 


“Morner, what shall I do? That stupid 
goose of a woman has not sent me a bow to 
match my sash!” and Madge Vernon stood 
in the doorway of the drawing-room, her 
light, frizzy hair on end, her large blue eyes 


wile open with dismay. 
wh it is you didn’t find 


‘My dear, what a 

it out before!’ said Vernon, laying down 
her work. “It won’t do for you to go into 
Winchester, when you are going out this 
evening ; and eco ey ahem Aa do as she 
can manage, altering Mary’s dress. I am 
afraid you will have to do without it.” 

“TI could go, aunt, if you liked!” said a soft 
voice from the further end of the room, a5 & 
dark head was raised from the book over which 
it was bending. 

“You knowI never like your going about 
alone; but, still, if Madge wants the ribbon so 
particularly perhaps it will not matter for 
once. Take an umbrella, but be sure not to 
lose it, for I really can’t afford to get you 
another, There is a train at three o'clock, 
which you might catch if you are quick.” 

“T'll do the same for you, Vera, some day, 
when you are wanting to look your best and 
can’t get the wherewithal to make it possible. 

Till ran and cut off a tiny piece of the sash, so 
that Madge may be sure to get the right colour, ‘4 
and flew up the stairs, whilst her 
cousin waited for a few more directions from 
her aunt, 

It was not raining when Vera Stapylton 
reached Winchester, and she walked up the 
town with a brisk step, in her old quien tas 
and brown ulster. he was only seventeen, 
with a clear peps eengrs and large, earnest 6 
of a peculiar tawny shade of brown, shaded 
by long black lashes. 

Everyone agreed in saying that she was not 
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[4 PARTING AND A PROMISE. } 


pretf¥—which was a comfort to Mrs, Vernon, 
who had daughters of her own to establish in 
the world ; but her smile lighted up her small, 
serious face in & way that was very Y taanchins t 3 
and her figure, which had been pronounced 
“bony and lanky,” had a certain willowy grace 
of its own, which lent a charm even to that 

uliarly disreputable garment—a shabby 

rown ulster. 

Looking neither to oon nor left—which her 
aunt had impressed upon her as the right 
thing to do in a town e soon made her way 
to the principal linendraper’s. Producing her 
fragment of silk, of that curious hue known 
as “ electric- blue, ” she asked for a nurrower 
ribbon to match it; but, after searching 
through every box of ribbon in the shop, they 
told her that they had nothing of that colour, 
but would write London for it, if she wished 
it. Declining this offer, she crossed the road 
and went to another—with the same fate, 
Shop after shop she went into during the 
course of that short winter afternoon ; but the 
electric-blue was clearly not to be found in 
Winchester. With good-natured patience she 
did her best, for she had a great objection to 
returni without it. 

Mary iven her several other commis- 
sions, with which she was more fortunate ; and 
she came out of Messrs. Broadbridge and Co's. 
with her hands full of parcels, to find that it 
was ae hard. Tnstantly she thought of 
her umbrella and her aunt's injunctions, and 
looked down in dismay to find that she had 
not got it. She hurried back into the shop in 
breathless haste. 

“Will you be so good as to.give me my 
umbrella, which I must have left on the 
counter ? 

One of ‘tke shopmen immediately went to 
look for it, and she hastened after him to 

int out the exact place where she had sat. 

t was nowhere to be seen—as the man sug- 
gested, she must evidently have left it some- 
where else—and she returned to the door, 





racking her brains to try and recollect to which 
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shop she had been to last, She had visited so 

meng that she felt quite bewildered, and stood 
on the step with raised eyebrows, locking at 
the pelting rain, @ picture of distress. Smith- 
son’s was not far off, and she knew that she 
had bought Mary’s tulle there only ten 
minutes ago. If she ran fast she would 
not get very wet ; and anything was better than 
having to confess that she had lost it. 

She darted into the road, but had to stop in 
the middle to let some carriages pass. As she 
did so she suddenly became conscious that eLe 
was sheltered from the rain, and, looking up in 
surprise, she found that a gentleman with a 
frank, good-humoured f and broad 
shoulders, was holding an umbrella over her 

ead. 

“ Excuse me!” he said, politely ; * “bat I was 
only waiting till you opened yours.” 

**T have lost mine!” and she blushed like a 
sudden sunset—conscious that under no cir- 
cumstances, short of peril of death, would her 
aunt allow her to talk to a stranger. 

** Lost it! Where? In the town?” still keep- 
ing by her side, as she crossed to the other 
pavement. 

“In one of the shops,” she said, vaguely, 
and hurried into Smithson’s, 

Presently she came out with a woe-begone 
expression on her young face. 

he s er was standing in the rain, a 
peniy studying a “Parisian novelty ” in e 
shape of a fascinating bonnet; but as she ay 

Lyon on the door-mat he turned round wi 
& 8m 

‘* Not found it? Tell me the name of eve 
shop you have been to, and I’ll go and loo 
after it,” he said, kindly. “ You cannot pos- 
ag Bi paddle about in the rain. And you'll 

me a service, as I have some time 
on my 7 hand before the train starts.’ 

She hesitated. The offer seemed too good 
to refuse. But what would her aunt say ? 

“T couldn’t trouble you,” with a sigh, which 
showed that the answer was forcedjfrom her 
against her will. 
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“ But you must!’ with such a frank smile, as 
saved the words from seeming impertinent. 
“ There isevery reason why I should go in- 
stead of you. I have am umbrella; ene 
haven't; I’m a man; and yourare+e@'ch 
liks going, andyeudoa't. Tél mevthe 
and your ownunamey;ae-I am -aftaid L! 
have to m a»who» the eowner-of the lost: 
umbrella is, sif'ddwa onvarch 
I come backit”’ 

She: obeyedk Ly 

-thing.in his manner 
but she felt that: 
times be drenched in:the:rainethan: 
tell her aunt thatshevhad iaccepted:ia 
ee - som enna 

t. was » latey, t 
weighed 9 a to add sto 
else; for Mila, Vérnony 
cular :about hee girl. bed beirig ot home: 
duskyand admitted offno excuges—es 


and Madge are going to a ball, and I shall be 
all alone.” 7 
bs —_ child! Excuse me, but I ind 
ree tee pre are rather: ery t 
e: 





from her niece: « ” ; 
She sat very stu)’ in the-shop>whichis 

nearly em owing.to-the-wet * 

working h 

as an oldéroms 

havet 


this conden researehes, iwhich- ; 
about thesame size, and will hélp-vou to 
dry,” holding ont «a dainty little one 
peculiax handle, mean$to represent Be gni 
trunk'.of a oe with two tiny : 
8 tabing-np it. 

“ Bat it ismot mined” 


deawing | ; 
aghast at theidé=¢likph®-meant}to aks 

a present ofit: 

‘No! but. you won't doZit any ‘harm=b 
using it as far as the station—if youdon’tm 
the trouble of carrying it. Are you going back 
by the 5.15?” 

‘* Yes!” starting up ; “ by the very first train 
I can catch.” 

“Te is late-for yoa to-be-out alons,” he # aid;' 
gravely, as he ‘opened’ the umbrella for: her: 
‘* Mrs» Vernon ‘will think you are lost: Give 
meyour parcels, and: I will’ put them ‘into~ 
my pockets,’ taking possession ‘of them-as ‘he 
spoke. 

“Do you-know my“aunt?” eagerly, as“ehe- 
stepped ont into the rain:: 

“T knowal® your people!” he said, with a 
smiles ‘*I knew you when you were a little bit 
of wthing. You used te have a-predifection 
for sitting on my knee; and now you sre afraid 
of ‘walking downa-an open street by my side!” 

She bloshed ‘again; for he seemed to have 
guessed her thoughts. 

“Then you are~an-old ‘friend, and it’s all 
right! ” she said, naively, 

“Yea! it's allright,” he repeated after her. 
** You needn’t" be: afraid iofimypicking~your, 
pockets; ‘although: you used ‘to: ee. uneommornly 
foné of ‘picking mine? 

‘CWRo-are you?” and she stopped still)’put: 

pers Fo her-umbrella;and4ooking up at him 
"eager eyes: 

‘“Take-eare! You must tink of ‘yourself, 

not me, or you will get wet. Cariosity: “has 164 
many a: woman inte-mischief.”’ 

‘I wish you would tel! me-yourname !"’ 

“-Yor-have forgetten-me;#o01 shall k 
to myself. If you only accepted me-as'a 
becetse of Ba 4 ‘name~itwould notbe “very 
flattering ; so’ I’shoulé ‘like to wait’ till you 
owm me hee a friend “betere-I ‘tell you who-T 
aim: 29 


e But bow could that be?” with a puzzled |’ 


air 

“oy don’t know; but I 'will*'see ‘how’ I ‘can 
menage it Yéu are less-afrkid ofme already 
than~you were a-few-minufesago !” ‘lodking - 
down into her fate with’ a miséhievous-twinkle 
in his eyes. 

‘Yes! because you sre nota stranger; though 
you seem*so; and. aunt-won't scold ‘meso ter- 
ribly,;’ with childish frankness. 

‘““Are-yon a blighted Cinderela?” 


q her fall, 





“For to-night I am, at all events; for Mary 


wend away, ond never came back: 

“And you-cried your eyes out under theold 
applé-tres in the orchard ?” 

“TI did cry a little—there’s nothing to bs 
ashamed of in that;,but,I madeup my mind 
I'd never do it again 1” with alittle nod * show 
that she meant it. 

‘What never?” ’ 

o Never for a man! ”—with* sapreme*con- 
tempt; *“he isn’t worth it.” 

hy,” what did ‘Rivington do to lose your 
esteem to the whole of his sex?” with an 
amused smile. 

‘sHe married a French woman, who couldn't 

‘speak a-word of E'nglist; so ofcourse ‘he got 
tired of her.” 

“Oould he help it?” with — gravity. 

**Heé needn't have’ married her unless he 
liked 1” with flashing eyes and scornful mouth: 
‘* And when-he had done it;‘he had no right to 
leave the -poor thing all’? atone; and « go-to 
Ameriea-to shoot buffaldes!’”’ 

“ Perhaps, afver all,\it was the kindest thing 
he coulédo,” looking away from-her indignant 
young faces at the rainm-covered wind dow: “Sie 


mayn’t have: wanted bin to stop ] 

“ ¥ou don't know Max;or or you woutda 
so!” witha smile of saperior ledge. oe 

was‘the' pluckiest, nicest fellow alive—papa- 
aa sfaid'so: ‘I ‘can’t ‘think how~he- could 4 

ave been so unkind ‘toa woman+when- 
hes ~was with ns, he wonldn'thurt a fly” 

‘“And’ now he kills “biiff@lees‘t E'videntiy- 
matrimony disagreed with himyorhe disagreed 4 
with matrimony.” 

“T wish’ he bad never married? ” pursing up 
red’lips: 

“So does heat" least, I should think! so. 
would you like to have him b ain?” 

ET r4 ata! He weuldi’t' bethe same Max 

and‘T don’t want a spoilt‘copy.” 

° Sitar sheow ba? breathiessty, hér 

** Do you know him ?”’ brea 
tasténed ‘on his bronzed-face with a-yearn 
glance, which’ showed ‘that the-old” affection 
was still alive, whatever she might say td the 


contrary. 
“Yes; and—unlike -you—I pity’ him. But 
ate the 


— we are My Sabre nore! A ye 
window; and throwi 

Boce her his band: which" 
she scarcely touched,-as she sprang, light ag-a | 


‘is!’ she exclaimed, impatiently. 


“Thank you for your umbrella!” she said 
hurriedly, trying to push it into his hand, 

“You wantitopened? Thereitis. I wish 

the e etd sommes e here, to save you the walk in 

“ We liveclose to the station,” trying te:de- 

ce 

. or twenty, it not make much 

difference: I will ask you'for it when next we 

ition that you use it every time 

30 gards to Mrs. 

2 train before 


; eesnned 

her 
with 
ainty 


ED 


Magia oe mene 


ita wend! ” with 
bend hel high;-anth “ie eyes flash. 

e had introduced#me to fo him at 
the! ance. But he wenlé speak to me 
again!” “8 


* But this is worse than anything !”—in real 
distress. ‘ You = not to have gone out in 
that disreputable: fRat.and ulster. It makes 
people think so little of you.” 

“T have nothing elss to wear. Butif people 
are only going to care for me if I have good 
clothes on my back, they may think what they 
please, Mary will be wanting this tulle, so 
perhaps I had better take it to her,” turning 
to leave the room; her lips quivering. 

“Stay, my dear; you had better give that 
iabeatis into my charge; and Twill ask your 
unclé what we are to do with: it.” 

“I am to use it whenever it rains !”” holding 
it tight. 

“Nonsense, my dear! It was very imper- 
tinent of ‘him to suggest’such a thing; and I 
am surpriséd at your annkig of ‘accepting a 

ent from #man you meet in the streets!” 

“Tt-was not a present, or F would have thrown 
it back intothe train!” with great indignation. 
“« Butt amr to‘use it till he comes .back, and I 
mean-to1 “He says he khew me long ‘gO, and 
oe" ee a fthe present “d it 

‘The mero lay, w ey, 
thing. ~ Let “him come, and ‘call. here if h 
knows us.. Why, the itipostor wouldn't phan 
tell\you ‘his name! Ge upstaits, and take 
off“your th , and - don’ tlét me hear another 
word about h nt? 

Vera was only too gied to to cooany from the 
room with her prize in her ha 


She dried it’ most carefull gear her towel, 
although’ she left her dripping ulster on the 
floor, amd ‘her hat: ‘on a ch 

She was ru the ‘Smiall'Siiver.équirrels 
with’s piece vf kid “when Jdne, the housemaid, 
looked intothe room, and ‘said’ Mits Madge 
wanted to see Miss. gt Aya in once, 

‘dr g-table 
Feith hangin over her 


Muadge-was’ sittin 
with'a cloud of age 
shoulders, and “looked up wit st an baget in- 
quiry after her piece of ribbon, as Vera came 
me What an idittid ‘sort of place Winchester 
‘¢ You never 
can get- what. you want. But doesn’t much 
matter; for manms ‘has picked me some lovely 
white lilies outof the conserva which will 
be wuch better than.a bow. on that 
chair,” pointing to one by the side of the table, 
“and tell me of all your adventures. Is it 


ion 





He got‘out and off 
feather, to the muddy platform: 


true, as mamma says, that somebody was very 
‘rude to you?” 
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The colour mounted into Vera's cheeks. 

“ Certainly, not! Somebody was most kind, 
aud I shall be delighted to see;him again !.”” 

“ Employ yourseli, by arranging my flowers, 
and tel. meal. about it,” said Madge, combing 
out her hair. 

She listened with intense-interest: till the 
story was ended, 

“Itis just likeja.chapter: ont ofa novel. 
Depend,upon ithe has, stolen: that umbrella, 
and . murdezred,:thei owner into »ihe: bargain. 
Sendiit backto.jhimg.at ,onece.. Oh! I forget, 
though—you don’t know ‘hisaddress! That’s 
awkward—very, awkward! Upon my word, I 
don’t like,its beimg in the honse.’”’ 

“ How can you beso. zidiculous when hesays 
he knew Aunt Mary and all of you. And me, 
too, when I was a little-girl +” 

‘“*Of course, that’s the way they all begin”’ 
—with a knowing shake-of‘the head. “If I 
were. you Z.should be.inclined, to send that 
umbrella down.to.the police-station |’’ 

“J shall.do nothing of. the kind ”—indig- 
nantly... ‘I think, it, is,very wrong, to be so 
suspicious,.’’ 

“ Dear, dean, preach a sermon about. it at 
once! ”—watl-aueeking laugh: ‘' But, stolen 
or not stolen, I should very much like to see 
it. .Do,thexe’s a:good,girl. . Run,.and fetch 
24 9? 


The umbrella; was; fetched, and . admired 
greatly. : 

Mary, a quiatdooking girl, with dark hair 
brushed, straight, off her gentle face.intoa knot 
behind, camedn;ta.inspect it, and to hear an 
account of all that had happened, 

Tha-sabjeet wes not: mentioned at dinner, 
but..Mirs.;Vernon looked so. severe that. Vere 
felt.surethet she she-had.it in her thoughts. 
Mr. Veranon;.& prosperous solicitor, with a 


ruddy, benevolent countenance--more like’a. 


country}, squire; than..a. lawyez—rallied . his 
daughters,on, the. conquests they intended: to 
make at the-ball,and tuld them.to be sare and 
oo keep sthe hersewaiting anytime ous, in the 
co : 


‘*T believe, you, wall ;mees Sir, Philip Went- 
worth’s heir!” he «said; ‘rabbing:his, hands 
together, with a glance at his 
daughter; ‘‘ Now, if you could capture him, 
Madgewit.,. would . be doing «a: good stroke of 
business.’ 

‘‘T am sured shan't try!” with.atoss.of her 
curly head. “I daresay he is a perfect monster 
of ugliness; Rich, men,always, pay in. their 
looks for-whatthey have got in their pockets!” 

“ They pay theig-bills, which is satisfactory. 


They say, that ihe has spent half his life in the 


wilds.” 

“Then he won’t be ,hal/eivilized.; I like a 
London; man +peoplei get, {so..rough jand un- 
interesting: in;the..coun try!” 

“ Youphouldntt say. such things,’’ said. Mrs. 
Vernon, reprovingly,; .‘‘The Londos polish 
would not, stend;the, wear, and,tear, of private 
life, and an,;amiable,disposition,,is worth 
much more thane dash of. easily rubbed-off 
veneer }.” ; 

“ Badstempers grow in the country: much 
more than in town. Here we have-such 
plenty of, timede, think,over our . grievances 
that we hawen/G a chance of forgetting them !”’ 
said Madge, with..a-misehevious look. in her. 
eyes, ‘* Veranshall,l come and wake, you up 
to tell, you.ofell the fan-we’ve had ?”’ 

‘Of courss you will. You,always-do!”’ 

“ Bati to-might I thougkt. your dreams 
would be-toopleagant!” 
~ '* Why 2?’ withoa pretenae of mob knowing 
What, wasmea at. but the treacherous colour 
betrayed ber: 

‘You hadianuch batter. goqaietly to bed, as. 
Mary does,’? said Mrs. Vernon. 

“ Perhaps bees 
remarkable to tell,” and Mary smiled.aocross. 
at hex sistet.wholtbounded up. fromthe table 


With a. hoyrifiedlook at the:clock, and hurried 


of to dresie, 
*. * om * * 

Vera wasfast asleep-when, exactly at half- 

pasi.twojthe carriage drove up to the door, 

and its occupants, having possessed. themselves 


use... never have anything, 





| 
| 





of their bedroom} candles, and: answered the 
sleepy inquiries of the:maid who had sat.up 
for them, made their way slespily..upstairs; 
but she sat up,and.rubbed her eyes when the 
door.of hex-room opened and in finttered a 
radiant being. injelectric-blae, with withered 
lilies; on, her. breasi,..and, wildly dishevelled., 
hair, and asked, with-vivid interest,— 

“ Well, Madge?” 

“ Glovious. fund . Two.or three partners for 
every dance; suni Dare wasthere!'—a conscious | 
stmiie;.hovezed...round her mouth. ‘ He was 
standing at ‘the, door when we came, in, and 
literally pounced uponime; but jusi because, 
he was so anxious [I wouldn’t let‘him have, a; 
single dance sill the evening was half over, He 
was 80, savage! ”’ 

“What. a horrid shame! ,IiI. were,he, I 
wouldn't speak to yousagain.”’ 

** He needo’é unlessihe likes,”’ with a toss. of 
her. head. ‘‘ You, should: have; seen: his face 
when I danced four, times running-with;‘ the 
baxber’s block,’ , It was splezdid! Mary said 
she didnot kuow. what, was. the maéter with, 
him; and asked ..if he-had just come from a 
faneral,?’ 

“I wish 1, had beenthere,’’ subsiding under; 
the bedclothes. 

“‘Why?. Whatgood jwouldjyoujdave done?” 

“I would have told.Dare to. pay you out in, 
your own, coin, ”’ 

‘* And much he would hayecared if you had; 
you little.goose.; You don’t, understand: these, 
things. If, you.wanta)man,to like.you,Jaok, 
at him.asif you loved.him,. but say. nothing, , 
When he is.quite-head over-ears,; you, can turn 
your back,,upon.him,safely,/and; he'll only like 
youall the more.” A. prodigious,yawn followed. 
this piece of wordly,.wisdom, butshe had not 
finished, her ; budget; so.she sat:dowa onthe 
edgerof.the, bed. to. rest. her weary legs. ‘‘Do 
you know,’’ with another yawn,.' I haye foand 
outs all about your umbrella ?, It is.just.as I 
Sa. ” 


Up jamped, Vera, hez-large eyes ‘wide.open 
in a moment. 

“Tt was stolen from,Miss Hawkshaw’s car- 
riage when ehe was shopping to-day; and.when. 


fayonrite | mamma told her of,yours,she said .she-should 


like to look at it, .as;-hexshad)dittle. silver 
things on the handle,, So0.yousee, I was,quite 
right; he is an.impostor,and. a thief, and, we 
are to .take over. the. stolen. property. to the 
Hawkshaws to-morrow. Good.nigity or rather 
good morning,” 

“It shan’t,go.!” cried Vera, excitedly, ‘* He 
is no more a. thief: than.I,am, and I shall keep 
it here, in my own possession, tillihe comes to 
ak for it.’’ Then she flung herself down'on-the 
pillow, and pulled the, clothes over her head; 
as if to put an end;to the conversation. 

“ Take care; child,.or I shall really think you 
have lost your heari tothe man, Having given 


| you something, to;dream of, I will take myself 


| off. I feelso cold—I wish I were in bed,’ with 





& shiver, as she went out of the room. 

Instead of-giving her something to dream of 
she had effectually taken away Vera’s eapavities 
for sleep, and-she,tossed. about restlessly, think- 
ing of the stranger’s kind eyes, aud the um- 
brella which he had .entrasted to her charge. 
Nothing on earth should induce -her to part 
with it! 





CHAPTER III, 


“Ty you, like, to take.me,aunt, I will, go. to 
Mrs. Hawkshaw’s myself, and. hear from: her - 
own lips an.exact description of her lost um: 
brella,” said Vera, firmly, though, her: heart 
was beating fast, and her lips quivered; ‘‘ but 
I will.nevyer.let this one go unless she can 
swear that it is hers, for I could stake.my 
head that, it. wasn't,” 

“What an SS staked your head! 
just.as if. you had been a Californian gambler,”’ 


_exclaimed,.Mrs,. Vernon, with, uplifted hands. 


“She is saiting herself for her, friend. from 
the wilds,” said Madge, mischievously, 

‘Hush | thisis noJaaghing matter, Vera, 
I am.quite ashamed of you for younobstinacy. 
Why you shoald not trust..your um>rella ‘to 








me: I icannot conceive; but -asyou'seem to” 
have asprejudiceagainst it; Lwill' ‘take you to 
the Hali:myself,.. The-carriage-will be round | 
at three:o'clook;:andotake care’to¢make-your-’ 
self as:presentable as you can,” with a heavy 
sigh, as if she did not¢think:the-effect would 
be striking. 

Vera lefttie room; her: passions“had* been 
up) to boiling-pointduring: the:-whole inter- 
view, and itewasiwith the utmost-diffionlty 
that she: had been: able. to keep: from: an-ex- 
plosion. Because somebody had actually ~orve 
ontiof the wayto do:a-kinduesstouhe:i - ely 
uneared:forgirl hewasto dubbed-achici-and 
anedventurergasdf nebody elsecould think 
of her bntsomecoateast fromiscciciy) It vas 
always ithe»way--everything.:e prized vas 
scofied-at+every ido) sie raised: to berself out 
of. the mospremising: materials tliat came to 
hand» wase throw: down-and ‘shattered to 
pieces... Thinking: over'sher: pangsiand disap- 
pointments, with:nuusuali bitterness she burst 
into a flood: of teara;sjustins thelunehton-bell 
rang. Reéollesting; with»dismayy that! she 
ought to :put:ino am:appéerance, ske’ ran: to 
theiglass, andso.inspected! her dobeiul visage, 
It was quite impossiele 4d go-dowm and-meet 
the‘ ingquisitave:glances::which would ‘be sure 
tocbectired cat. her;s0 ‘she resigned ‘hexself to 
go. without+not a-pleasant:alteruative: to a 
young and:healihy digestion. 

Time passedion; the rest ofthe family were 
heard : assembling. . Tommy; Jem and “little 
Alice came'runningdows the passage—shout- 
ing and laughing: as-they:went, followed by the 
gentle ruastieo of Mys.y Vermon’s': silk ‘dress. 
After about half-am+hoar,:during»which time 
sherdid the best:she could:to:disfigare -herself, 
she began to forget «her: sorrowsiand and re- 
member :herzhunger; but pride.hadto suffec 
pene asit willalways doso loug as this world 

asta. 


Greatiwas her relief: wheny:a little later, the 
unmistakeblenjingle: of: a tray: against ‘her 


,door-shawede that, although she was-in dis- 


grata, n@:one exactly wished ‘to starve-her. 
She opened the door quickly, and there stood 
herv little; cousin) Jemmy, with: her’ duncheon 
carried on hisosturdy arms.’ 

““ Miy goodnessd. how ‘you: have been blubber- 
ingl’? heiexclaimed,: with the frankness of 
childhoodpas:he gaveup:thedray, ‘Mother 
says yomare tobe sureand: get’ ready for the 
carriage.’ Having» delivered. his message*he 
quickly vanished; and Vera,having digested 
her.tears,: began'slowly¢o do the same by her 
luncheons: 

* * * * * 

The hall wassconsidered one. of ‘the finest 
places in Blankshire, and the Hawkshaws were 
even: prouder of ‘their genealogical tree than 
of the beautiful avenne of: elm-trees, which 
swept in a grand wave up to the front of the 
house, 

Vera,’ said sMrsa;. Vernon, gravely; ‘‘ I don’t’ 
supposeyou want to be taken for a scolded child. 
With your red eyes:and swollen ‘lids: you ‘will 
only be laughéd at ;.so I will tell Mrs: Hawk- 
shawethatl took the liberty to send) you for a 
walk: in» the: grounds, as you had’ had no 
exercise»to day.’ 

“ But this? ’ looking-down at the umbrella, 
Was she: to. resign’ it» after all without a 
struggle? 

“ That you can give me!"’ holding out her 
hand.forit: ‘I shalksimply tell Mibs:Hawk- 
shaw that you ‘foundsit in: Winchester, with: 
out: going-into partioulars;iand I ipromise ‘you 
that sheshall:not haveit, unless she can/say 
that it is hers. Herewevare,; so: not/another 
word: The freshvair wilitake away the traces 
of ryour: tears; and if we stay to tea I will 
hava you sent:for.!’ 

Tiiere:-was nothing: to: be done’ but ‘submit. 
By ber own foolish weakness she had made: it 
impessiblesfor her: to carry her point ; for, 


‘careless ashe professed to beof the opinion‘of 


the world,yet;she feltishe could: not enter: the. 
solemm:-dtawing-reom ‘of ° thew hall with» red: 
eyes. Very" diseonsolately.she walled ‘about ’ 
the grounds, ‘herjbestclothes having apparently: 
been put on for the: benefit ofgthe trees ap 
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bushes, Her dark brown, close-fitting dress 
and jacket,-with the small toque at the top 
of her dark curls, were especially becoming to 
her, and a knot of yellow chrysanth i 

her buttonhole gave th 





in 
e required touch of 
colour to enliven the whole. 

There is nothing particularly ‘attractive in 
the nicest garden in November. The flowers 
are few and far between, and the walks are 
gon me. a - tpn a 

e sna consequen e reverse 
of cheerful. a : 

Vera Stapylton was a girl who could not 
bear the sem: of restraint, although she 
would have done most willing service to any 
one who had taken the trouble to win her 
wilfal heart. The stiff walks round the 
diamond-shaped beds in the flower-garden 
seemed to fetter her spirit, and, with a quick 
look over her shoulder to see if any one were 
about, she ree & into the park, and 
ran like a child set over the long, wet 
grass to the side of the brook. Every scrap 
of polish was immediately washed off her 
boots, but she did not think of them in her 
eager admiration of the wooded glen, into 
ba Vy —— her way. . 

er feet ran gurgling waters, ° 
ing, in pla fury, over large pay ame 
boulders, which tried to arrest their progress. 
They were spanned by a grey, stone bridge, 
with a single arch, from which hung long 
wreaths of ivy, as if anxious to dip their 
ar nape, Si in the stream. On the other 
side a bank of fir trees rose against the wintry 
sky, looking like an army of shadows lying in 
wait for the setting of the sun. 

. bye pee er ~ n he 
ing ; and one ivy, 
from the bridge, attracted her eye, as the very 
weak Win hana eats gs 
picture. ith no t for possi age 
to her Sunday dress, or for the aunt who 
might be wishing to return home without 
delay, she resol to get it if she could. She 
put her small foot into a crevice of the stone- 
work, and hoisted herself up, till she looked 
like a monstrous bumble-bee stuck on the side 
of the bridge. Slowly and very carefully she 
felt her way from one narrow | to another 
till she heard the waters under her feet, and 
knew that she must almost have reached the 
piece with the pointed leaves, which she es- 
ee coveted. The ivy above her headnearly 
ocked her hat off, obstructed her sight, 
80 she could only go by touch and hearing. 
With great caution she loosened one hand 
from the stem to which she was’ clinging, and 
stretched it out to reach the spray. She 
touched it, but could not break it. It seemed 
absurd to go back, after so much trouble, with- 
out getting it—it would be as bad as that tire- 
some piece of ribbon the other day—and she 
could not bear to be beaten, be the difficulty 
however great. Standing on the tip of her 
right foot she stretched forward, and bit the 
stalk in two with her small white teeth. 

Then she tried to — her balance, bat 
her foot slipped from the narrow ledge, and 
the next moment she was hanging over the 
angry stream, her life depending on the stem 
of ivy to which she was clinging not giving 
way before help came, or her arms failed to 
—_ the power of sustaining the weight of her 


y. 

She tried to scream, but her voice seemed 
choked, ‘‘ Heaven have mercy ! ”’ was the only 
prayer she could think of as a whole bewilder- 
ing rush of thoughts passed like a flash of 
lightning through her mind. 

She had been so wicked, wilful, and pas- 
sionate. Andnow Eternity was near. Death 
was waiting for her with open arms, and she 
was not ready to go. The painin the muscles 
of her arms grew intense, a cold dew gathered 
on her forehead, the splash of the waters 
seemed to rise higher and higher, as if they 
were in such a hurry for their prey, that they 
had raised their waves to clatch her. Her lips 
were parted, her head thrown back, her face al- 
ready white as death. A dimness had come like 
@ mist before her eyes. The power of strug- 





gling seemed to have gone from her; her 
fingers were numb, and only mechanically 
retained their hold. 

A shout from the bank told her that help 
was near, when she thought it would never 
come. A gentleman riding along the bridle- 
path on the bank had caught sight of the 
Pde figure hanging from the centre of the 

ridge, 

Amazed to see anyone in such a position he 
realised the danger at once, and spurred his 
— into the re ene be horse Rep iernw 

ut, encouraged by his rider, he splashed, y 
into the water and brought his master almost 
under the bridge. 

Grasping the reins with his left hand, as he 
steadied himself with the right, he stood u 
in the saddle like a circus-rider, and graspe 
the pendant form round the waist. 

Vera’s hands relaxed their hold. She fell 
back involuntarily into his arms, the horse 
plunged forward, and precipitated both saved 
and saviour into the seething waters. Neither 
uttered a cry, but sank without a sound, the 
stream closing instantly over their heads. 
The man was still holding on to the bridle of 
his horse—the girl had a piece of ivy clutched 
tightin her hand, There was noone to see— 
no one to help. The sun had set, and the 
shadows had crept out of the firwood, and 
darkened gleamy stream and dewy oe 

Breathing hard like a gallant St. rnard, 
the man struggled on to the bank, about a 
hundred yards lower down, with the girl’s 
dripping form in his arms. He laid her gently 
down on the withered ferns, then turned to 
give a helping hand to his brave horse, who 
was trying to gain a foothold on the broken 
earth, but d not man it without his 
master’s help. Having established his favourite 
safely on terra firma, and thrown the bridle 
hastily over a post, he knelt down by Vera's 
side, and gently raised her head. A pitiful 
smile crossed his face. ‘Poor child,” he 
muttered, ‘‘I am glad I was in time.” 

Then finding that she remained perfectly 
motionless, with the dark lashes glued to the 
colourless cheeks, he took her up in his arms, 
and made his way towards the distant lights 
of the Hall with rapid strides, 

Water was dripping from everyone of his 
garments as well as from Vera’s; but, never- 
theless, with the easy air of one who was not 
accustomed to give an account of his action», 
he walked straight into the cheerful morning- 
room where Mrs. and Miss Hawkshaw and 
their friend were quietly enjoying acup of tea, 
and, placing his damp burden on the nearest 
sofa, said composedly,— 

“Excuse my unceremonious entry, but I 
found this young lady in the water, s» I 
thought I had better bring her in. I can't 
bring her to, but perhaps you can!” 

Mrs. Vernon started up with a cry, Mrs. 
Hawkshaw exclaimed,— 

‘‘Good Heavens! Sir Piers, is she drowned ?” 
whilst Miss Hawkshaw looked at him in- 
stead of Vera. 

“You have been almost drowned yourself, 
thought you don’t say so.” 

“IT am accustomed to it,” with a careless 
shrug of his shoulders, 

‘Oh! my poor child, speak to me!” and Mrs. 
Vernon knelt down by the sofa sobbing hysteri- 
cally. “he’s dead—she’s dead! and what 
will her father say to me!” 

Mrs. and Miss Hawkshaw ran ont of the 
room to fetch brandy and other restoratives, 
whilst Sir Piers, stooping down gently, de- 
tached the crushed brown toque from the 
dropping curls. 

‘* See, she is moving already! You mustn’t 
frighten her when she first wakes up. Just go 
outside the door, and leave‘her to me till you 
are calmer.” 

Remonstrating faintly, Mrs. Vernon obeyed 
him like a child, for there was something in 
the baronet’s manner which few women could 
withstand, 

When he was left alone with Vera he knelt 
down byher side, and, looking compassionately 
into the poor pale face, eaid softly,— 





‘* Vera, you haven’t forgotten me ?” 

Slowly the dark eyes opened, ard looked 
wonderingly into his. 

“Don’t believe what they tell you!” he 
whispered, hurriedly. ‘It was Max whosaved 
you!” 

, As the others came in he hastily rose to his 
eet, 

“There is no farther cause for alarm. Put 
her between some warm blankets as soon as 
you can, I must be off to look after my horse.” 

“‘But you will catch your death of cold! 
shan’t we send for it?” 

“ Thanks! a quick ride home will do me all 
the good inthe world,” and with a compre- 
hengive bow he left the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Warren's Max?” were the first words 
uttered by Vera Stapylton as she opened her 
large eyes, and looked wistfully round the 
handsomely-farnished room, as if in search of 
some one whom she hadjfondly ex to see. 

“ Max, my dear?” exclaimed aunt, in 
bewilderment, ‘“‘ There is nobody of that name 
here.” 

“Max saved me!” she said, persistently, 
still looking as if she thought her old friend 
was lurking behind her aunt’s back. 

“The only MaxI know of"—explanatoril 
to Mrs, Hawkshaw—“ is Max Rivi ,and 
haven’t heard of him for I don’t know how 
many years. What could have put it into her 
head, I -“s think.” ape s 

‘* I saw his eyes—such kind eyes ways 
were; and I heard his voice, He eal ‘Max 
saved you !’ and then he went, But he'll come 
again, won’t he?”—anxiously, as she let her 
head fall back on the sofa. 

“ Yes ! dear ; he will come again ’’ said Mrs, 
Hawkshaw, kindly, ready to affirm an 
that was most comforting. ‘ But now, if you 
think you can manage to stand, we will take 

ou upstairs to a room that has been prepared 
‘or you, and have these wet removed.” 

“Am I to stay here?” with a frightened look 
at her aunt. 

“Yes! dear. Mrs. Hawkshaw thinks it 
would be better for you than driving home. 
As soon as I have seen you safely in bed, I 
must hurry back, or your uncle will think I am 
lost!” 

Staggering a little, Vera rose to her feet, and, 
holding tight on to Miss Hawkshaw’s arm, con- 
trived to get as far as the door. 

When there, she stopped, and looking over 
her shoulder at her aunt, asked,— 

“Where is my umbrella?” 

The question made them all laugh. It 
seemed so ridiculous that any one just rescued 
from death should think of such an (ordinary, 
prosaic detail of an umbrella. 

“It is quite safe!” said her supporter, with a 
smile. “And I can lay no claim to it. Mine 
had little silver mice, not squirrels, and;was 
not such thick silk. Mother, perhaps you had 
better bring it up with us to ease Miss Stapy!- 
ton’s mind.” 

Mrs. Hawkshaw did as she was bid, and the 
umbrella was laid at the foot of the bed. 

“‘T will send for her things early to-morrow 
morning ; and if she is not quite herself I shal! 
ask Dr. Chinnery to look in, so you can make 
yourself quite easy.” 

“You are very kind, bat I don’t like to 
trouble you,” said Mrs, Vernon, her mind fly- 
ing directly to the unsatisfactory state of her 
niece’s wardrobe. If the brown dress were 
hors de combat, she was really afraid that there 
was nothing respectable to take its place, Per- 
haps Mary would be able to manage some- 
thing; she was the general referee in all 
matters of difficulty. 

“ After all,’’ said Mrs. Hawkshaw, who 
guessed what was troubling Mrs. Vernon’s 
mind,“ we have everything she can want here, 
so I don’t see why we should send over to you. 
And if her own dress is spoilt, Kate is just 
about the same height, and could easily lend 
her one of hers.” 
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The solicitor’s wife gave a sigh of relief and 
expressed her gratitude. 

“* How she fell into the river I can’t imagine, 
but I never did see such a child for getting 
into mischief!” 

“ Hush! not a word of that,” with a kindly 
smile at the invalid, whose sensitive face had 
flushed at the remark. “Leave her to me 
for a few days, and I'll send her back, please 
Heaven, as well and as ever!” 

Vera’s father, Colonel Stapylton, of the 
Royal Engineers, now far away in India, had 
once been the idol of Mrs. Hawkshaw’s heart ; 
and though they had parted by a foolish 
quarrel, and each had married some one else, 
yet she still retained a tender feeling for his 
daughter, whose soft dark eyes reminded her 
of the days of her youth. 

It was some time before Vera recovered 
from the effects of her accident, and day after 
day she was content to lie in utter idleness 
on the sofa in the library, with a book or a 
piece of work on her lap, her —— roaming | 
far and wide over the vast field of a girl's 
imagination. 

Her cousins had been over once, fall of curi- 
osity about her second adventure, but they 
could elicit nothing from her except that 
when she was hanging from the bridge, like a 
dancer depending from the tight rope, she 
dropped, as she thought, into the hungry 
waters, and was caught in somebody’s arms. 

Then there was a sudden fall, and she knew 
nothing except that the cold stream closed 
over her head. When she woke up a man 
was by her side who had Max Rivington’s eyes, 
and yet he was like the stranger who protected 
her in the rain. He told her that Max had 
saved her, but nobody else would believe it. 

“T should think not,’’ said age promptly. 
“Tt is all over the place that Mrs. Vernon’s 
niecd tried to drown herself, but was saved by 
Sir Piers Wentworth.’’ 

The colour rushed into Vera’s cheeks. 

‘‘I wish they would not be sofoolish. But, 
Madge”—in a low voice—*how about {Mr. 
Greville?” 

“Oh, poor old Dare! I think he’s going off 
to Australia. He’s very much in the dumps, 
and so amI. Oh, Vera, I wanted you so the 
other day. I —— perhaps you would have 
told him that I don’t care a rap for ‘the 
barber’s block.’ Just because I danced with 
Clement Sharp four times running—he—he— 
— made up his mind that I’m going to marry 

im.” 

There were tears in the blue eyes,‘though she 
nein them away hastily, and began to hum 
a tune. 

‘“‘ Send him over here with a skein of silk or 
& message.” 

“ He never comes near me, or [ would; but 
he tells Mary that ‘he is coming to inquire 
after you, 80 perhaps you will see him before I 
shall. Mamma has been as cross as two pins. 
I’msure I don’t know why. Bat ta-ta—there's 
Mary calling me, so I must be off.” 

The next morning Vera was feeling very 
a and fit for nothing as she lay on the 
sofa. 

Mrs, Hawkshaw and her daughter had 
driven into Winchester to do some shop- 
ping, promising to return in time for luncheon. 

The was overcast as if with a promise 
of snow, but the fire sent a cheerful light over 
the chairs and writing-tables and the long 
rows of bright bindings in the book-shelves. 

Weakness made her low-spirited, and she 
began to think over her life as most unsatis- 
factory. 

What did she do on earth? Her father, 
away in India, forgot her so completely that 
he could not even remember to send her 
sufficient money to supply her with proper 
clothing, or to provide for a decent educa- 
tion, Any extra had to be furnished ont of 
her aunt’s purse; and Vera from early youth 
had been made to understand that she had 
only been taken in asa favour, and retained 
in that well.filled household out of charity. 
Her mother died years ago, and nobody 


long 
seemed to want her child. 


The part of Cinderella isa dreary part to 
oe if the fairy godmother forgets to make 
er appearance on the scene. 

There wasa tap at the door, and a form 
that she recognized at once as “ the strauger’s” 
appeared on the threshold. 

‘* Mrs, and Miss Hawkshaw are cut, bat I 
was told that I should find you in the library. 
Send me away if you don't want me.”’ 

“I do want you!” eagerly, dropping her feet 
to the ground. 

He came in, and shut the door after him. 

“Is it true that you are Sir Piers Went- 
worth?” her large eyes fixed upon his face. 

“Pat up your feet again orI will not answer 
you. I did not come to disturb you.” 

He waited till she had obeyed him, then 
drew a low chair towards the sofa, in such a 
— that he could stady every change in 

er face. 

“ But is it true?” 

‘* They call me Sir Piers,”’ he said carelessly, 
‘* since I inherited ‘the old man’s fortune; but 
you may call me by any other name you like,”’ 

“And is it true, that it was not you that 
saved me, but Max Rivington?” 

He stroked his silky beard thoughtfully. 
* Who told you so?”’ 

“I cannot tell, I was so confused ”—raising 
her hand to her forehead. ‘Part of his face 
seemed yours,—and the eyes his.”’ 

“Strange! It could not be two men rolled 
into one. But was it the thought of Max 
that brought those tears to your eyes, which 
I saw on your lashes, as I came in?”’ 

She turned away, blushing. ‘‘Not Max 
alone—bnt everything.” 

“ Tell me something—everything is vague.” 

‘** As you seem to know everything, you must 
know that it isn’t the pleasantest thing in the 
world to beconscious that nobody wants you’”’ 
—and the tears came again, but she dashed 
them impatiently away. 

“* Nobody !—not even your father?” 

“Papa has his profession, and cares for 
nothing else!” 

** Your aunt?”’ 

‘*She has her children and her husband, and 
they are quite enough for her.’’ 

“Surely you have some friends?” compas- 
sion in his voice and eyes. 

“Tf ever I have a friend there is always 
something against her, And grown-up men 
don’t care for oe like me——”’ 

“Don’t they?” with asmile, “ I should have 
he they might, ” 

‘ Max Rivington is a grown-up man, and I 
can tell you that his first thought on coming to 
England was to find out the little girl who had 
promised to be his wife.” 

A smile played round her lips that made her 
look positively pretty, but it passed away like 
an April gleam, and the eyes resumed their 
sadness. 

‘ ‘*His French wife—has he brought her with 
im?” 

“No, he has left her behind in her grave?” 
looking at the fire, with a frown of pain. 

“ She’s dead!” starting up, with wide open 
eyes. “ Poor thing, she has lost him, after all— 
perhaps he was sorry when too late.” 

“Sorry for what?” and his voice sounded 
unusually harsh. ‘‘ He was more sinned against 
than sinning.” 

“But he left her all alone—and that was 

dreadfal.”’ 

“ Not dreadful at all, if you knew the truth. I 
| t-1l)ou marriage may be worse then death itself 
—bat he broke off abruptly. “You will know 
for yourself some day, and perhaps mayn’t 
find it a Paradise,” 

She shook her head. 

‘* But you promised to marry Max!”’ 

‘* He broke his promise—of course it was all 
nonsense—and it did not matter in the least, 
but I feel that I shall never marry anyone 
else.’’ 

“I will tell him so!” his blue eyes shining 
with amusement. 

“No, tell him that it was good of him to 
save me, but I wish he hadn’t done it.” 


You weren't as doleful as this the other day 


| in the rain,” looking at her as if he would read 
| the reason for the change in her expression, 


** Do you feel ill, or what is it?” 

** Not ill exactly,” with a sigh, ‘‘ but so tired, 

as if I never should feel rested again.” 
‘*That is the effect of the shock; you will 
recover from it soon. Is there anything you 
can think of that would act as a toric?” 
“The sight of some real old friend—who 
once was fond of me,” with a wistful glance 
into the blaze. 
“Such as Max, for instance? I am an old 
friend, Vera; won’t I do instead?” And 
getting up from his chair, he took her slender 
in his, and, kneeling down, looked straight 
into her troubled face. 
She met his eyes once, then turned away 
with a vivid, overpowering blash. She would 
have given anything at the moment to be miles 
and miles away. 
years ago,” he went on in that 
full, rich voice which seemed to wake some 
chord of memory in her throbbing heart. “I 
was a8 fond of you asI could be. You have 
forgotten me, but I remembered you wherever 
I went; and whatever I did your childish 
face seemed a small star to beckon me home 
when I was sick at heart, deceived—betrayed. 
I thought, like you, it would be pleasant to die, 
and get out of all the worries and bothers that 
ued me ; but I remembered a pure-hearted 
ittle child who would be sure to cry for me 
when I was gone, and I hadn’t the heart to 
do it.” His arm stole round her trembling 
figure, his handsome face bent close to hers. 
“You like me, surely, as well as Max? andI 
will be your friend instead of him. Let us 
seal the compact,” and he touched her hand 
with his lips. 

Desperately indignant, with crimson cheeks 
and a eyes, she pushed him away. 

“ No—no—no! I'll never like you. I wish— 
I wish to Heavens I had never seen you!” and 
nearly maddened by conflicting emotions, 
which she did not understand, she covered her 
face with her shaky fingers. 

**Don’t be alarmed, I’m going. I thought 
you would be glad of a friend.’’ And he stood 
up, straight and tall before her asa pine, ‘‘ The 
next time I meet you jumping from a bridge 
I will try to remember to leave you alone.” 
Then he strode towards the door, casting a 
flashing look from his mr eyes, which 
seemed to scorch her as it fell. 

“Tt was Max who saved me—not you !”’ she 
cried out, in self-defence. 

*¢ It was I! Do you think I would tell youa 
lie?” 

“Oh! come back! ’’ overcome by a stinging 
sense of ingratitude ; “come back, and let me 
thank you,” 

“You have done that once too often already. 
Good morning, Miss Stapylton. I can at least 
please you by taking care that you shail not 
see me again,” and with a low bow he turned 
to leave the room, 

She scrambled to her feet, and held out her 
hands like a child. ‘ Don’t go!” she said, 
faintly, and hung her head. 

He stood still with his hand on the handle 
of the door. ‘Why did you say you wished 
you had never seen me?”’ 

Her head bent still lower. ‘‘Because Max 
was away—andI thought you seemed to wish 
to make me like you hest.” 

Then he came towards her with a smile, 
“You thought me‘a disloyal friend ?” 

She nodded asshe sat down on the sofa. 

“ You have forgiven him for his marriage? ” 

““T was not angry at his marriage, and you 
gay there were reasons why it was best that 
he should leave her!” 

ain a shadow crossed hisface. ‘ We will 
not talk of that! Shall we agree to this? I 
am to be your friend and adviser during his 
absence, and then at the end of a yearI shall 
bring him to you.” 

‘“ A year is a long time.” 

By that time you will have grown out of a 
child into a woman. You will have finished 





“T couldn’t take such a message as that. 





your lessons, Your mind will be stored with 
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all sorts of knowledge. You will bave.mixed 
in such, society as there is,and you willbe able 
to test the difference between new friends: and 
old.” 

“I shall not need to-do:that, and Max will 
have for; “ti 


tten me, 
A po) bs amile lightemed up .the,.gravity of 


his face. 

“If. he should, I will remind him ; but re- 
member that you.must.on.no/account marry 
till the year is out.” 

“ Marry!” drawing back as.ifithere,were a 
sting.in theemere tho of.it, ‘ E-wilbnever 
have @ husband—but ys want aiziend.’’ 

‘‘ So.long as Llive youshall,not,-he-without 
one |”. very gravely, as.if- bis. whole: heart..were 
in the words. of 

She looked up at. him, her,eyes-shining. 

‘You are better to. methan deserve.” 

“ Yes; you would always:dispense.with:me 
if you could—even in the rain--or.4he.river.” 

‘Ah, the umbrella! . m it.” 

a shall rps it with you. for. aryear;to re- 
mind you of your promise.’ 

“ T shall not even be asked to. break. it...You 
seem to forget what I.am,’.she broke-out,pas- 
sivnately, as if-the conversation. seemedlike a 
mockery of her.reak;position, .‘.A,plain, 
poverty-stricken waif ntray, who. no 
hole ready or appropriate for.her in,,therworld 
but a- grave!” : 

“You ares nonsense!” hesaid hastily; 
‘‘A generous, unselésh,,-loxing :mature:like. 
yours is: worth far more, than. balance at-the 
bank, If you won’trbelieve.me Fshall; punish 

!”? 


Then he left her. 


CHAPTER V. 


go back to. the Vernonsrtill after.a small 
which was to be, given ,at. the Hall on Christ- 
mas3-Eve. 

She was quite content to.stay, but ber.aunt 
made many remonstrances for :.conscience’ 
sake, and it was at last agreed that.she.should 

araue her studies with a very.elever young 
lady, Friiulein Schmidt, who. was,governeés to 
Emily Hawkshaw, the pouname x 

Many complaints had been madeat-Wether- 
stone House of Miss Stapylton’s,inattention 
and want of interest, but.a,sudden.change 
had come over.the refractory pupil,.and ,she 
was. 50.anxious -to work with, un ing in- 
dustry that Mrs. Hawkshaw was_afraid she 
would injure her. newly-reeovered health. 

Sometimes Sir Piers would look in,aud in 
a half-playfal fashion explain somescientific 
problem from his own intimate acquaintance 
with the secrets of nature; or he would ..offez 
to. read.a German play with.her,merely to 
revive his recollections of - Schiller. 

Under .such tuition it:was no.wonder that 
the girl’s hitherto lected intellect should 
make great strides. It was so.new and. de- 
lightful to her to be watched with real interest, 
and not simply out.of a sense of daty, that she 
did not care how hard she worked.to win a 
word of praise. 

Max Rivington was devoted to music, and 
she sat day after day.in the. twilight, playing 
soft German ies, such as Sir Piers as- 
sured he liked best. 

She loved to timggine that he was listening 
to her from somerspot.far.away. There was 
something infinitely patheticin the girl's silent 
struggle-after an unforgotten friendship. 

£iverything was:done and thought/of with 
the idea of sing Max when -he.should come 
back to find the child he was so fondef .grown 
up into a girl, ready-to, sympathiza with him 
in-all his tastes. 

Day by day Vera improved,.not..only in 
mind but appearance. . There -was .some 
subtle. charm: in .the.lumineus. dack..eyes, 
in the ever-changeful smile, which.made: Sir 
Piers Wentworth, as. Kate ‘Hawkshaw noticed 
with a sigh, often stay on when.he,meant to 
say.good-bye. 

Mr. 


Vera .had .another _ visitor, Dare 


Grenville, who cametoinquire after her health; 
and. stayed to confide to her his sorrows. 

He was a manly-looking. young fellow,-with 
flashing black eyes, -and+a «sensitive mouth, 
He had fallen in love with i Madge Vernon at 
@ picnic two years. ago, and) the wilfal: little 
coquette had taken'a pleasure in teasing him 


pretend not to.eare. 

“ Easy enough, Miss Chariton: when your 
heart’s not in it,” he said, ‘diseonsolately ; 
‘but the bother of jit is, it drivesme mad to 
on hone her.going-on withan empty-headed fop like 


‘* Pretend, to. like it; and she is sure to-come 
round,” ;.said- Vera,, sagas * * You «don’t 
dsnow Maalge.as well'as I do. If:she sees you 
flizting with someone elee-on Christmas Eve, 
she will be desperately.in love: with you before 


after supper.” 
« By. Jove 1,I'll try,’’ihis.face, lighting up ; 
‘‘ and if it.adl.eomes right, there’s nething on 
,earth.that I.won’t do for you.” 
, After this.he took.up his-hat anid went; and 


have the resolution to-aot.npon her:advive. 
When Christmas-Eve actually, arzived Vera 
-was,60 busyhelping the Miss Mawkshaws-with 
the necessary decorations for. the festive.ccca- 


chis sorvews. till. she saw him standing in ithe 
-doorway.of the drawing-room, ‘which had been 
cleared out zeady for the daneing, .in an irre- 
yroachable whitetie, with a woe-begone expres- 
sion on his face. : 
. He came. towards her directly. he caught her 
-eye, and. begged the honour -of.the first dance. 
‘ @who+was standing close by, eoloured 


erself.to Mr, y 

Before Vera could. answer Sir Piers Went- 
worth’ ville straight:intheface with 
a good-humoured smile,— 

“ Mine; you must fix on amother.” 

“Not really! Miss Stapylton,is this trae?” 

‘By all.the laws of: salvage, |The first is 
mine.” 


claim?” ; 

% How.ecan Ehelp it?..A: dance. ima poor 
enough.return for thelife. he.saved.” 

“Ah! I forgot. . hen,give,me,another,”’ 
putting-his name.down.for the second, 

“7 forget nothing when: ,it.-is;formy-own 


“* Humph |: ds .that,..a/ ease ?.’’ queried: ‘Cle- 
ment Sharp, with 'a.glance;atitheir retreating 


“A case?.No. How can you be so ridicalous ? 
That is.only Vera Stapylton, . The;man isthe 
new owner of Wildegrave.” 

‘*If .he, means nothing. he,-shouldn’t: look 
at her like that,” 

“Are, yon so; very, oavefal?” looking up at 
him. coquettishly. 

“As careful as.an old: woman, when I’m not 
oie te you.” 

‘ ** Why. not-then ?’’ innocently regarding her 
ace,” 


‘“« Because my -eyes won't say half.as;much 
as I mean. The music has begua—so why 
shouldu't.we ?”’ 

Mrs. Vernon watched her niece with wender 
‘and; jealousy, -She: had: always regarded her 
igh lanky, over-grown girl; with no pretensions 
to good Jooks, and.new without.any warning 
the: ugly duckling had turned:into a swan. 
Auimation lent new beauty to face that had 
ever had an interest of its own; and» freshly- 
gained. essnrance: gave a certain grace’ to her 
movements. ‘Lhe perfect shape.of der head 
aud.neck was shown off by the way in which 
Mrs. Hawkshaw. had insisted upon. haying her 
hair piled up in short curls, ending in a-¢ere- 
fully.arranged fringe on -her ‘broad:forchead, 
and the single red camellia .nestling.amongst 
itschasters- was especially: -beseming. Her 
dress was, sivaplicity itself,.andmot-to be com- 





paved io splendour with that of ‘Madge; but 


ever since. Vera's advice-was that he should, 


the evening is over, and you might make.it up. 
Vera looked forward :to the party with some 


excitement, anxious to-see if he would really: 


ision,that-she almost forgot: Dare Grenville and | oftea 


; as she heard,the request, and matantly 
Mss.Hawxsmaw woald not let Vera Sbenpiton , 
dance 


‘s Does .Miss : Stapylton acknowledge the, 


yet Mrs, ‘Vernon « looked» er oe “ the 
uty of the family”**with aféeling:of dis. 
satisfactionias Verapassed by. 

‘“* Who isi that pretty little ‘girlewith the rej 
flower? Do introduce me if you! know her |" 

Mrs, Vernon bit her lip; dor: the speaker, 
Mr. Francia; Pearson, was the»son ‘of a mil. 
Jlienaire, and. Mary. was standing«bycher side 
without. a partner. ‘ She is: my » Miss 
Stapylton, .O£ sourae ‘Inwill »present you, if 
you wish | it; nt ishisois her first a 
in theworld, and L-am.afraid you find her 


very young. 

‘*So much .theebetter ! «Ewerponesin these 
} days is ten years: older. shan she:redily is; it 
(will be a comforto find anyone Whe iz actually 
juvenile,’ 

The introdactiannwas speeitily effected, andj 
“Mr. Pearson wrotechisnameom they only two 
blanks he.could find on Vera’seuntd.oHe danced 
-well, and -was:telerably agreeable y but she was 
glad to’ shake bhiny offwhen Dare came to claim 
-her for his partmer. 

“Its nagodds lton;” shaking his 
head, dolefully, as they sat togebherima quict 
corner ‘of theconservatory; ‘kheave only suc. 
‘ceeded in:makimg her:katecmejan® Ishould 
like te cutrmty obbroat,’?*with’ a: grimsmile 
‘only it-woald make suche nestyamess!” 

“Don'tido that just yet, «thinks looks 
most promising. + Shehas danced with him s) 

thatshe:must besick tod eath.of him.” 
‘| @ften | of comtsemhe has! 1 Aidozen'times 
at. the very (least. ‘I wish tooEfeaven I had 
nevercome!’’ aad hegnawedtke tend of: his 
monstache savagely. 
“ Wadt tillthe-end, ' Justi after supper; when 
theirst extrasstrikes up, go.tocherpaud ‘see if 
she.is not bhaveyoutback'!” 

: He doeked dl, , 

“.Ohpdear | if oni yknew ler as well as 
Ido. eee i rene ween mane: down 
your ear, for I want tornwhisper—shealmost told 
me that she liked: you far ithebest.” 

In his anxiety to:catchvevery word, he had 
‘stooped his-head soinvar-to heratthat his close. 
cropp<d curls nearly brushed her cheeks, ‘Just 
at that moment Sir @éers entered ‘the con- 
) sexvatory and: peered : tlirough!thetrees of 
‘camellias -to seclif Vera were there. “Ee saw 
thatvehe owas,:and-withsher’ headso elose to 
‘Grenvile’s that shey mearly teaethed. 

- Theattitude: wasisapgestivep and h ed 
i 2/0 Meradid act know what 


- >the effortchad costihers:but«sdt wasiwhe felt 


repaid when she saw the radiant look on 


Daret00k her imto aad sander the 
influence of the good news which she‘lad just 
hnnparted » made tibimself :oparticdlarly agree- 


“Madge, 
‘who was watehing:bim secretlyewhenever she 
had<the ‘chance, thought “that her “awn bap- 
piness ‘beerstolen’ tronr ‘herby the wiles 
of ‘her cousin, and thated2 herofor ‘it; with a 
sudden growthof hatred all. the more-vehement 
for.its secret birth, 

Wera had: no: idea thatzany“one could be 
jealous of her, and chatted away with an 
abandon that surprised herself. 

This evening it: had°come frer as & 

ion! that shewas: y'plain, 
and her spirits rose to-unusaal i. 

She was’ sur fo'-find’ that “whenever 
their eyes.met SirPiers totked away in 
hurry’ without any answering *plance, but sho 
could not # ine any reason. for him’ to.be 
-evgry,; so she tried té think it-was accidental, 
not intentional, ee 

Mr. Pearson sat on her otherside, and rather 
neglected his own partner to ,joinsin.ber con- 
P-versation with Dare—a fact that. was, not lost 
upon Mrs. ‘Vernon—who_ resigned hemself. to 
winning the prizé for-her niece, as ie showed 
no siga of dropping down into.the..hands of 
either Of ber da 8. f rest 

‘“‘ And now.Lamgoing 40 éry amynkuck,”’ 

-Sosaying Daredeposited Vera ona sofa'in a 
corner of »the: ; tend walking 
straight across the:roomto the ‘spot “where 


)advantage,”, and-Sir Piers, lads his. blashing | Grenville’sfrankidace. 
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Madge “was: standing “askéd -her boldly for 
the next dance, 

The colour ‘came and’ went‘in her cheeks as 
she bent-her fluffy head over her fan. 

“ Rather late; is'nt it\tomake anew begin- 
ning?’ 

‘“Anytime before “the 6nd iwill do,” his 
courage rising as he thought-he'saw signs of 


capitalation. 
y I am engaged tothe eni— 


“U 
and over it.” 

‘*This is an-extra,'\so that plea will not 
ee 

* Thaveforgotten r ‘ 

1 ‘iseurte iereinne'te Sonch tole again, “Come, 
the dances is-certain to’ ‘be'ts0-short—don't- let 
us waste it.” 

» ate have ‘had 'the'whole evening to think 
0 i ae 

“The whole evening!” sinking his voice, * to 
wait, and: watch, andego mad !°’ 

“You might have “asked nié‘tong ago,” 
raising her*eyes° to’ -his earnést'face for a 
moment, and letting her’lashes drop: om her 
barning cheeks. 

“ Not: with that barber's: block by*your side. 


Come, » don’t refuse it, ér’upon my 
honour I jstatt for'the other side of the 
world in # fortnight,”’ 


She hesitated. The inveterate spirit” of 
coquetry made it so terribly hard to‘yield. 

He stepped back. -with such #dook-on his 
face as she never forgot. 

“ Sorry I askedyou,” he said; hoarsely. ‘I 
have.the- honour to'wish you good-bye.” 

Before she could stop him‘he was gone; and 
wlowd-burstof' music drowned her ‘faint,— 

“* Bowilk Tewill 1” 





ness'that she'was’ doing a good deed under 
adverse circumstances. 

The sky was a ‘dull, dead grey, but the east 
wind brought a brilliant colour to her cheeks, 
which made her rival the brightness of a red- 
breast, who hopped upon a whitened twig, 
eager to chirp his’ carol of joy. 

The way was long, so she was obliged to 
hurry; and she arrived‘at the Priory almost 
panting for want of breath. 

Mr. Webster gave Ler the books at once; 
and-said he would not-even keep her to have 
@ cup of tea, ad he was sure a snowstorm was 
imminent. 

Wishing‘ the kind old man “ a Happy New 
Year,’* she started homewards in the teeth of 
the biting wind. 

Fortunately she could not make a mistake 


‘dn the road, as it lay between two hedges, but 


the- snow began ‘to fall as soon as she had left 
the Priory, and it required some resolution to 
go on further and further away from the glow- 
ing fire-she had left behind. 

e wild was 80 high that it was as much 
as she could do to battle against it, and she was 
obliged to: walk alongwith her eyes half closed 
to — the hard péllets from nearly blind- 
ing her. 

She shivered ‘inspite of the long fur-lined 
coat which Mrs. Hawkshaw had given her as 


‘a Christmas: present, and the tips of her 


fingers, though clasped together in the recesses 
of ber muff, were very chilly. 

No robin redbreast came to cheer her on her 
homeward‘way, and the road seemed twice as 
long as it had before. 

‘Mark Tapley himself could scarcely have 
been cheerful under the cireumstances; and 


With:a white’ face she came up to Mrs. | Vera, alMalone in the gathering darkness; felt 


Vernon shortly-aftewards. 


‘*Pake: me’ home, mother ; I never was so 


tired before.’’ 


CHAPTER YI. 
New Year's Day ! 


once more, suffering from a fit’ of depression 


her spirits-go down to zero. 

Nevertheless she raised her small head 
bravely inthe face of the storm, and struggled 
on with every bit of courage she could muster. 

The enew deadened every noire, so that she 
didnot hear ‘the muffled. sound of ‘a horse’s 


hoofs till the horse’ and his rider were close 
Vera Stapylton:-was at‘ Wetherstone House | ‘upon her. “Then she started back in a fright, 


| 


as the man pulled up and sprang to the 


asshe-watched the snow-flakes falling in dreary | ground. 


iteration’on the-lawn. Thecliange from’ the 
pleasaut life at the Hall was not enlivening in 
itself, and since her return Madge had been 
unusnally unkind-te-her, and Mrs, Vernon in- 
clined to be, ish. 

She misséd ‘Mrs. Hawkshaw’s motherly 
interest, Kate’s' cheerful chatter; and, above 
all, thefrequent visits from’ Sir' Piers Went- 
worth. ‘He had seemed somewhat changed on 
Christmas! Day—grave and preocenpied ; but 
he had wished her:a merry Christmas with 
hisown peculiarly bright smile, and it seemed 
tovcast a m of sunshine across hérmemory. 

** Have those books'come from the Priory ?”’ 
and Madge’ put her head into the schoolroom. 
“No! I-patticalarly wanted to read them this 
evening. How tiresome people-are! ” 

“Till go and fetch them if-you like!” said 
Vera, throwing down her work. 

“ Oh | dearno ; I couldn't think of troubling 
you ! ’ with #-scorafal-curl of her lip, ‘‘ What 
would dear Mrs;Hawkshaw say? ”’ 

_“ don’t know, and ‘there is no time to ask !"” 
rising’ from her seat with an angry flush. 

_ “Faneythe belle» of the neighbourhood out 
in the snow! A‘crowd ofmen-would be 
waiting in‘the read if they only knew!” 

_ “You*arealways laughing at me, -and it 
isn't fair!” asshe passed her cousin in the 
doorway. 

“What'idces it -matter if-you ~have the 
baronet; Dare’Grenville; and a score of others 
to back yowup ?” 

“ Don't laagh at Dare, poor fellow !” stopping 
still: with her foot-on the first step of the stairs ; 
* bom he-only came tome to learn the best 
way of going back to you!” 

Before could answer-her she had run 
upstairs out of reach, but the shaft which she 
had let'fly rankled long in her cousin’s heart. 

Thesnow had almost ceased when Vera set 
out for:-her-walk, and she along with a 
light, wotivestep, exhilarated by the conscious- 








“*My poor child,” said the welcome voice of 
Sir Piers Wentworth, “the idea of your being 
out-in-a sterm hike’ this, Was there nobedy 
else to run their errands for them but-you?”’ 
with a wvesentful flash in his blue eyes. 

‘‘ It was,not.their fault. 1 offered ta.go.” 

“They were madto let you. Itseems odd 
that nobodyiwilkitake»even proper care of you 
for'a week. Let me feel your ds. Why, they 
are frozen |” clasping:tiem in his, and peering 
anxiously into her.tired face. ’ 

‘Child, what willdbecome of .you-when I am 
gone?” 

‘Are you going .away?” 
animation. 

‘‘ Yes, L have some: property to.look-after in 
Peru. Lxrode overto.say good-bye. to you this 
afternoon, and,not finding you at Wetherstone 
Priory,..came ont-todook for you. How.am I 
to.get you. home? Couldyou manage tosit;:my 
horse, or shall I.give you.my arm?”’ 

‘I will walk, pl : 


with. sudden 


ease.” 

‘« Then lean ppee me as heavily as you.can.” 
He turned his horse round, and holding the 
bridle over one arm he held out the other to 
Vera. 

She was tired out,.and the snow clogged her 
boots, so'that she could scarcely drag one foot 
after the other; but she thought neither of 
weariness or cold, only of the news he had just 
told her, that-he -was going away. Involun- 
tarily she clung to his.arm witha tightened 
clasp, “He had been such a sure shelter to her, 
not only from snow and rain and actual ‘dan- 


ger, but from the -indifference of the world, 


and the consequent.dejection that had nearly 
swamped her young life, 

They did not talk much as they struggled on 
through ‘the storm, “but thoughts fly most 
rapidly when the'tougue is tired; and Vera at 
least was ‘surprised whenishe found herself 


standing in front ofthe door of Wetherstone 
Honze. 


“Tired out?” said Sir Piers, ‘as she did not 
speak. Then he tied the bridle’of his horse to 
& railing, and came towards her with a'smile. 

She took no notice of the question. 

“When do you go?” 

‘“Po-morrow morning.” 

‘“*And- you come back—when?” her large 
eyes fixed upon his face. 

“T can scarcely tell—perhaps ina year.’’ 
She drew her hand hastily from his, and ‘turned 
away her face. 

‘* Why—why must you'go?” trying to say 
the words so steadily that he should not guess 
how much she‘cared. 

**Why should I stay?” carelessly flickering 
the ‘snow off his boots’ with his riding whiy, 
‘“ Wildegrave will get on very well without me. 
The Hawkshaws may missme, but you'told me 
not long ago that you” wished, you had never 
seen me.’’ A pause, during which a sound very 
like a stifled sob; mixed” with the gentle rustle 
of the snowflakes, . ‘‘ Why,,child, you arecry- 
ing!” ‘In an instant his arms were round her, 
and he raised, her tear-stained face, much 
against her will to the light. 

“T often cry ’— with a-sob—“ when I’m to 
tired.” 

‘* And sometimes*when* you say good-bye!” 
with a smile. “One~ moment, little one. 
What message to Max?”’ 

“ That—that "— struggling togetfree, “ old 
wie scarce!” uade: b 

“And this for me!” Stooping quickly, he 
touched hertheak gently’ with utflipe. ye Good. 
bye, my little reluctantfriend: E-wonder if you 
will recollect mewhen we meet again?” 

He opened his arms,-and she flew: to the 
door ‘like a bon arn catir sen to its-mest, her 
heart beating wildly, her legs tremblin 

‘©Remember yonr promise |» he called out, 
a8 he unloosed the’bridle a) on his-horse. 

There’ was no answer; for a was ‘leaning 
against the wall, panting and breathless, with 
a frightened look a her eyes, not-understand- 
ing this new -pain’ in-her heart—not knowing 
that in‘the: jast’minute’she bad grown ‘from 
a child into a woman. 

Sir Piers Wentworth ride away into the 
darkness, with a light in“ his eyes and a smile 
on his lips,’knowmg ‘that-he- had ‘planted a 
seéd in the garden ‘of love, and wondering if 
it-would be'giver him to taste ite fruits, 

“* * ‘* 


“Vera! where are-you ? “We thought-you 
weré lost,” and Madge eame out of ‘the draw- 
ing-room with a letter in her ‘hand. “Did 
Sir Piers find you?” 

The girl-woke-uap from her‘dream. 

‘“ Oh, here are the books, I quite forgotthem,” 
‘thrusting them into her cousin’s, hands. 

Madge lifted up her fxce, atid kissed her. 

“JT am sorry I was‘oross, dear, but,” her 
lips quivering, ‘come into the schodlroom, 
there ‘is no one there.” 

When they were safely ensconced in com- 
pleteprivacy by the fire, Madge pulled’ off 
Vera's wet boots with unusnal ‘kin s, un- 
buttonéd her coat; put a pair of old 81 on 
her feet, and then sat down~on the floor by 
her side. | Leaning her head on Vera’s knees, 
the ‘suddenly burst into tears, 

“« What is the matter?” 

“He's, going away -withSir’Piers—and I 
shell never, never'see him again. He’s written 
such  letter—he says he loves me more than 
ever—and I’ve spoilt his life! Oh!’ Vera, 
what shall I do?” 

“Wait till be comes back.” 

“ But then he-will have forgotten mé ”—the 
tears streaming down her cheeks, 

“ Not if he loyes you now!” 





CHAPTER VII. 

Winter pas-¢d away, and epting aie to 
deck every sunny. bank with a wealth.of prim- 
roses and violets. Summer followéd quickly 
on her heels with her lapful of roses, and 
tennis« parties tempted the inhabitants of 
Wetherstone out into the saushine, |The Ver- 
nons were good players, an@ asked out in every 





Girestion. Vera went with them sometimes, 
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but very rarely, her aunt liking her best to 
stay at home, and not get in the way of her 
daughters. However, when a large party was 
given at the Hall, Mrs. Vernon knew that ber 
niece must appear, and took care to see that 
she was nicely dressed in a white cashmere, 
and a large white hat with an ostrich feather 
that Colonel Stapylton had sent her from 
Aden. There was a tournament in which she 
played with Mr. Francis Pearson for her 
partner, and she was fortunate enough to win 
the ladies’ prize—a beautiful fan of white 
feathers, . Pearson took it from ber hand, 
and said: “You ought to have your name on 
the handle, as I saw it done the other day in 
small diamonds. Vera would look very well.” 
“So would any name!” as they walked 
away from the crowd down a walk bordered 
by roses; “but I think I should prefer my 
initials, V. G. 8.” 
“That wouldn’t do at all—a lady is apt to 
change them.” 
. ry never shall!” stopping to admire a rose- 
ud. 
“TI hope you will!” in a low voice. 
Why? Marriage is not always perfect bliss,” 
thinking of Max and his unfortunate venture. 
“It is the best imitation of it.” 
, “Imitation is nothing—bad as false jewel- 
ery.” 
“Some google find the real thing.” 
ery few”—from the depths of her large 
experience ! 


** How can you tell?” with a sudden smile. 
“I know more of the world than you do.” 
_ “Perhaps. It is a subject that does not 
interest me,”’ moving on. 

** Miss ey ye will you let me take this 
fan, and get the initials put on for you?” 

“ thank you, Mr. Pearson, you are ve 
kind,” with a slight bend of her head; “ but 
couldn't trouble you. Besides I thought you 
objected to them ee 

* Not to the ones I am ing of.”” He was 


thinking 
& cool man but his courage rather failed him. 


“V. G. P.” he added, nervously, as he tried to 
take her hand. 

She stepped back, her eyes opened wide in 
immense 8 

“You have “5 my name!” 

“Not atall! But I wish you to change it, 
Miss Stapylton. Vera, is there no hope? ” 
looking at her with as much tenderness as his 
impaasive face could express. 

“None!” very quietly, thongh her heart 
was beating uncomfortably fast. 

‘*Are you sure? I knowI could make you 
happy; and Ashton Grange would be a com- 
fortable home !” 

‘I don’t care about being so very comforta- 
ble. And please don’t say anything more about 
it!” very hurriedly. 

“* Will you let me ask you again?” standing 
straight in front of the slim, graceful figare. 

“Not for the world!” turning round and 
retreating, with precipitate haste, right into 
the arms of her aunt, who had been watching 
the téte-d-téte with great interest, whilst making 
herself agreeable to the rector. 

‘“* My dear Vera, I wish you would look where 
you are going! Ah! Mr. Pearson, what a 
charming walk this is! ” 

** Yes,” he said, absently; ‘‘ but not now!” 

And he slowly followed the object of his 
love, who seemed particularly anxious to get 
rid of him. 

During the rest of the afternoon he never 
came near her, but he made her exceedingly 
uncomfortable by watching her from a dis- 
tance; and once she saw him in earnest con- 
versation with her aunt, 

Mrs. Hawkshaw kissed her affectionately 
when she bade her good-bye, and told her, in a 
whisper, that she had excellent accounts from 
the wanderers. Vera murmured, ‘I’m so 
glad!” and looked for a moment as if she 
wished to rival a peony which was raising its 
gorgeous head at a little distance, 

Disgusted with herself for that tell-tale blush 
she jumped into the carriage, and, as she took 
her seat, met Mr. Pearson’s eye. 

He gave her a grave bow. 





** Vera!” said Madge, excitedly, ‘‘ mamma 
tel's me that that stupid old ‘gold nugget’ has 
made you an offer. Are you going to be 
mistress of Ashton Grange? because, if so, 
you -— alter the carpets—they positively make 
me ” 

“The carpets will be as they are now!” 
looking rigidly before her. 

“You haven’t raid ‘No’?” breathlessly. 
“ Did you think I could say anything else ?”’ 
in agitated scorn. 

** You ought to be ashamed of yourself if you 
have!’ broke in Mrs. Vernon, hotly. ‘A 
lonely girl like you without a home of your 
own, and a father that always forgets you — 
you deserve to be whipped, and Lonly wish I 
could do it!” 

Vera said nothing, but she turned as pale as 
death, and clasped the prize fan so tight that 
she broke one of its delicate ivory sticks, 

This was the beginning of an endless per- 
secution. Mrs, Vernon was 8 woman who could 
harp for ever with untiring patience on the same 
string, in a way that positively maddened her 
hearers. To think that the fortune of Francis 
Pearson, the well known millionaire, had been 
offered to a girl under her own roof, and that 
the girl had been senseless enough to refuse it, 
nearly took away her breath her power of 
sleep. 

She worried Vera from morning to night, 
and if by any chance she forbore to worry 
she preserved a chilling silence, which was 
exceedingly depressing. 

Vera bore it «ll with resolution. 
Nothing on earth could have induced her to 
give in. Even if there had not been a shadowy 
hope to wait for, as a mariner will wait for 
the welcome light which is to beckon him 
ashore, she would not have chosen him for a 
husband. 

He was A ect: perten man, who —_ tg 
no sym y with a *s generous impu 
He would have chilled her, like Mrs. Vernon's 
long silences, and she would have needed a 
host of friends, such as she had net got, to 
provide her with a mental sealskin for her 
married life. 

“ What are you waiting for, you silly girl?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Vernon one dismal November 
day. “Do you think Sir Piers Wentworth is 
coming b from Peru for the parpose of 
making you an offer?” 

The colour rushed into her cheeks at the 
unlooked-for taunt. ‘‘No aunt, but I have 
given him my word that I will wait till he 
comes back with Max Rivington.” 

‘‘ Absurd nonsense, and most unmaidenly ! 
It is jast as bad as asking Mr. Rivington to 
make you his second wife.” 

Vera sprang to her feet. “Mr. Rivington 
was my father’s friend, and — I may wish 
to see him, withoufwanting to have for 
ahusband! You have noright toinsult me!” 

She harried from the room, slamming the 
door after her in a way that relieved her feel- 
ings, but did not add to her dignity; anda 
few minutes afterwards was tearing through 
the fields at a rapid pace, in spite of the dreary 
fog; not caring where she went so long as she 
got beyond the reach of a woman’s tongue. 


Sheltered by the corner of a ruined shed she 
flung herself down on a bank, and gave way to 
a stormof tears. Her heart was torn by con- 
flicting feelings, and she was quite appy 
enough without the added venom of her aunt’s 
bitter-speeches, 

It was all very well to work all day long at 
her studies, in order that she might not disap- 
point her old friend and ally when he came 
back to find her, after these many years of 
separation; but hiddenin the deepest recesses 
of her heart was a fear that all her hopes and 
longings were really for the newer friend, whom 
she had tried so hard rot to like too well, out of 
loyalty to the absent Max. 

She thought of him when she read her 
Schiller; she dreamt of him when she laid her 
head upon the pillow. The remembrance of 
Max shadowy as a forgotten picture, but 
the face of Sir Piers Wentworth was always 





with her, as if she carried bis portrait on her 
breast. 


She would have died rather than confess it 
to herself; but when she counted the days till 
Christmas, she knew that it was for the sake 
of—not Max himself, but Max's friend. 

It was quite dark when she got up and 
walked home. Lights were twinkling in tise 
eae we oe br a oe like 

spar ug @ over log, as 
she hurried past them, gathering ~ furs 
closely round her slim re, 

She TL. in at the front door, hoping to 
escape to her own room without being noticed; 
but the dra ‘oom door was opened imme. 
diately as if her arrival had been watched for, 
—_ _ — mom Pome “ Come in meme my 

ear ; ve 80 to say to you!” 

The tone was so much kinder than it had 
been of late that Vera was quite surprised. 
As she came into the room . se walked out 
with averted face, and Madge followed. with 
her handkerchief to her eyes, and her breast 
heaving convulsively. 

“ What is it?’’ and Vera leant on the bac: 
of the sofa facing her aunt. She feared some- 
thing, but the fear took no tangible form. 

Her eyes rested idly on a piece of knitting 
which had fallen from Mrs. Vernon's lap, and 
she wondered why she did not pick it up. 

There was a pause. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Vernon, very gravely, 
“there is bad news from Peru.” 

Vera clutched the back of the sofa as if she 
would have broken it in two, but said nothing, 
waiting for more. 

‘‘As a party of English gentlemen were 
crossing the Andes into Brazil they were set 
apon, by ® wep es Indians, -_ ee 
murdered. Tae m is very s at 
Mr. Grenville is mentioned and Sir Piers.” 

‘* Killed!’ she said hoarsely, her eyes fixed 
in a strong stare on her aunt’s face. 

‘* Yes, murdered! Sit down, my dear. You 
don’t feel weil ;” and she got up from her seat 
and came towards her. 

But Vera put out her hand as if to keep her 
off, walked steadily to the door, and shut it 
behind her. When she was outside in the 
Hall the floor seemed to reel upwards to the 
ceiling, and she fell flat on her face on the 
cold oil-cloth. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Garter and desolation seemed to have settled 
down on hes ee -t ne — 
Madge, t pretty lit empty- co- 
quette, went about the house like a ghost, 
with never s smile on her lips, or a look of joy 
in her once-sparkling eyes. Her character 
seemed to have completely changed. She was 
so soft and gentle in her ways that Mary often 
longed to hear her utter a cross word. 

Vera was stricken down as if by a sadden 
blight. Brain fever followed on the shock, 
and for a long time she hovered between life 
and death. : 

There were all sorts of surmises afloat in 
the neighbourhood, but the most popular one 
was that she had been head over ears in love 
with the deceased baronet, who had not recip- 
rocsted her passion. Mrs. Hawkshaw was 
the only person who seemed to do her good. 
She told her that the telegram was not to be 
trusted, and expected soon to have letters 
from Rio, which might bring better tidings. 

The words of hope brought the faintest 
tinge of colour to the invalid’s lips. Even a 
plank is better than nothing to to in case 
of a general shipwreck, and she felt that she 
must have one ray of. hope or die: 4 

There was little doubt now as to which of 
the two, Sir Piers Wentworth or Max Riving- 
ton, had been deemed like the san of her life, 
for when the one was eclipsed her existence 
had to make its onward struggle in dark- 


ness. ' 

About the middle of December Mrs. Hawk- 
shaw drove up to the Vernons in her pony- 
carriage, and entered the school-room, where 
Vera was sitting, with such a smile on ber 
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ips as made the girls grow faint with antici- 
pation. 

‘‘Good news, my dear!’’ as Vera sprang 
into her arms. ‘‘Don’t tremble so, or I shall 
scarcely have the courage to tell you. I have 
heard Aim—so all our tears have been 
wasted, You needn’t any more,” pulling 
her down by her side on the sofa. ‘Silly child, 
if you don’t stop, I won’t speak another word. 
He seems to know nothing about the telegram, 
so has not an idea that we’ve been so dread- 
fally anxious. They had a fight with the 
Indians, who came — them suddenly when 
they were resting in what they call an estancia, 
but they beat them off. Two of the party 
were killed ; our r friend Dare Grenville 
was stab’ in his chest with a bowie-knife, 
and Sir Piers himself had one or two 
scratches.” 

“ And Dare?” falteringly. 

“Is alive and doing well. I made them 
both promise before they went that they were 
to come to me directly they arrived in England, 
so if Miss Madge wishes to see her old love, 
aud make it up with him, she will have to do 
he Ps a Vera, child, you don’t seem 


“Don’t I?” and she hid her face on her 
friend’s lap, for some joy is far too great for 
words. 

“TI don’t know about Sir Piers, but he tells 
me that he means to keep his promise to you, 
and Max Rivington shall meet you at the 
Hall on Christmas-Eve.” 

““Won’t he be there too?” in a mafiled 
voice. 

“ He did not say so ; he seemed to think you 
would care for no one else; but he might have 


thought of us.” 

“T must and tell Madge,” starting up. 
“Oh, Mrs, Hawkshaw, do you know it nearly 
Boor gial | perha 

** Poor r it will teach her to be 
more careful e the future. Briog her 
with you on Christmas-Eve, and don’t be later 
than half-past four. Good-bye. I must be 
going. You don’t look quite such a washed- 
out t as when I came in.”’ 

en the news was told, the two cousins 
sat side by side and hand in hand. Their 
mutual sorrow had drawn them nearer to- 
gether, and they felt that this unutterable joy 
must be shared with each other. 

Oh! to see Dare once more brought from the 
land of shadows—to feel that he'might know at 
least how much she loved him, and that the 
past was gone like a dream. Madge’s heart 
seemed as if it would burst for very thankful- 


ness. 

Christmas-Eve came at last with a hard 
frost and a mantle of snow, and Vera jumped 
out of bed to find every tree and shrub in the 
garden sparkling with‘diamonds and rubies in 
the light of the early sun. 

At ae four the Vernons, carriage 
8 Vas the chit, gothic can Bo the Hall, 
and the two girls s out wi r expec- 
tant faces.. topped me ” 

Kate Hawkshaw met them in the Hall, and 
after kissing Vera and ing hands with 
a eae to the latter, saying,— 

you come upstairs with me, as some- 
one is very anxious to see you? Vera, I think 
you may find mamma in the library.” 

Madge followed with a wildly beating heart. 
They went up the broad staircase, turned into 
& picture g , then down a long corridor, 
at the end of which Miss Hawkshaw opened a 
pore: softly, and stood back for Madge to enter 
alone, 


A man was lying on the sofa with a wan, 


white face, and. eyes that looked enormous 
from the emaciation of his cheeks. At. sight 
of her loyer, who had left her strong and 
healthy in the prime of. his manhood, and now 
looked like @ worn-out, middle-aged man, 
Madge ran forward with a breathless cry,— 

‘ Dare, can this be you?” 

‘Yes, dear! They thought they had done 
for me, but they did not know that I couldn't 
possibly die till Ihad seen yon!” 

“And not then,” she murmured, dropping 





down upon her knees by his side, her tears 
falling on his outstretched hands. 

‘** Not if you love me really ?” 

One fond, eager look into each other’s eyes, 
and then the fair head sank on the wounded 
breast, and Dare Grenville thought his pain 
well bought at such a price as this ! 

+ * * * * * 

Meanwhile Vera had tapped at the library 
door, and receiving no answer, eutered an 
empty room. Surprised not to fiad Mrs, 
Hawkshaw, she walked up to the fireplace 
and stood with clasped hands and drooping 
head, looking down with absent eyes at the 
blazing logs. 

She could not’ feel the elation she ought to 
feel at meeting, after se many years, her child- 
hood's long-lost friend, and she was angry with 
herself, because regret for one who was still 
absent seemed to take from her the power of 
rejoicing as she ought to rejoice at welcoming 
the one who had returned. 

The door opened, anda man walked out of 
the gathering shadows into the full light of the 
fire. He was tall and bioad-shouldered, with 
a pale, refined face, and a long, drooping 
moustache; but there was a look in his un- 
mistakable blue eyes which made the girl’s 
heart nearly leap from her breast, though she 
stood quite still in breathless amazement, 

“« Have you forgotten your old friend, Max ?” 

It was the voice of the man who had saved 
her from drowning; who had met her in the 
snow—the rain—whenever she wanted help ; 
and yet the face was like that other who had 
befriended her in her*lonely childhood. 

“Who are you?” she faltered. ‘“ Max—or 
Sir Pier’s?” 

‘* Maxwell Piers Rivington Wentworth!” he 
said, with a joyous smile. “ Obliged to drop 
my first name out of deference to the wishes 
of an old man, who liked the second best, be- 
cause it was his own. How jealously have I 
kept every card of mine from your sight till 
you should gaess the truth! Mrs. Hawkshaw 
was in the secret, and played into my hands; 
and I would not have told you now if you had 
not dropped a tear when we said good-bye in 
thesnow. My own little’ darling! do you re- 
cognise me at last?’ and opening his arms, 
he drew her trembling figure close to his honest 
heart. 

“Now you've cat off your beard,” shyly, as 
her lashes drooped on her crimson cheeks, 

“And when you are Lady Wentworth you 
won’t feel that you have married an im- 

stor?” 

‘Lady Wentworth!” starting back in a 
fright. 

“Yes, you always told me that you would 
marry nobody else but Max”—with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eyes —“‘and Max has 
made up his mind to marry nobody but you! 
So what is to be done?’, 

**T needn’t marry at all!” trying to slip 
away on tothe sofa. — 

‘* Listen !” he said, gravely. ‘‘ I determined 
to make you love me for my own self, and not 
for the sake of an ideal of your own imagina- 
tion. Mrs. Hawkshaw tells me that when 
you thought that Piers Wentworth was dead 

ou nearly followed him to the grave. Was it 

e or Max Rivi whom you wished to meet 
in this room?. Tell me the truth, and don’t 


¢ looked into her eyes as if he would read 

her very soul, and then, as the lashes fell 

shyly on @ burning blush, he stooped his head 

gniakly, and imprinted a passionate kiss on 
esh, young lips. 

“Child, it. was worth. coming home for 
this,’ he said, fervently, as he drew her down 
on to the sofa, close to his side. And she 
was too happy to speak. 

The wedding was celebrated early in the 
new year, and there were great rejoicings at 
Wildegrave Chase. The bride looked charm- 
ing in duchesse satin and Brussels lace, and 
Mary, Madge, and the two Miss Hawkshaws, 
who officiated as bridesmaids, had bouquets o,; 
yellow roses pinned cn their left shoulder, 


‘play with me.” 





with pearl clasps in the shape of a closed um- 
brella—the gift of the bridegroom. 

Sir Piers declared at a subsequent dinner to 
his tenants, when champagne flowed like a 
river, and cheers broke out at every pause, 
that all the greatest happiness of his life he 
owed to a “lost umbrella.’’ The substitute 
was kept for long years in Lady Wentworth’s 
room, and she never looked at it without a 
smile at the thought of her first meeting with 
the stranger. 

[THE END.] 








Woman’s Beavty.—Even ugly women admit 
that beauty is their sex’s most powerful 
weapon; they like to see it exert a force, and 
when it is great, and, so to speak, beyond 
criticism, admire it with genuine heartiness— 
heartiness as real as that which men show in 
their admiration for strength manifested in 
any conspicuous way. It is usual tosay women 
decry beauty, but that is a blunder, caused by 
stretching instances into a law. Of all sources 
of success, women gradge beauty the least. 
They may deny it is beauty, but if they admit 
it they are so far content. If a man makes a 
mésalliance for ‘the sake of beauty, society for- 
= him ily. To this very hour the 

eep feeling of women for the French empress, 
though founded, of course, on pity, is greatly 
assisted by the recollection among the middle- 
of a triumph so conspicuous, and so 
visibly owing to personal charm. This kind 
of female interest is universal, and extends in 
& more languid degree to the men, who find in 
any national appreciation of beauty not only the 
charm which springs from kinship in taste, but 
an excuse for a secret imbecility, a powerless- 
ness in presence of the attraction, which they 
all resent and feel. We wonder if, besides all 


| this, there is any residuum of the old Greek 
feeling that beauty was a clear good in itself, 


a harmony, something which indicated that 
the gods of nature were not essentially and at 
heart hostile to man. Many artists say so, 
and to judge by the extent of feeling, almost 
of pious feeling, excited by the beauty of scenery 
—the positive esteem felt for Switzerland, for 
instance, for being so beautifal a place—the 
feeling should be general. 


“THE CURSE OF SCOTLAND.” 


It has been asked why the nine of diamonds 

pee playing card) is called “The Curse of 

tland,”’ and here are a few of the many 
solutions to that question :— 

In the distracted state of the country during 
the reign of Mary, a man named George Camp- 
bell attempted to steal the crown out of Edin- 
burgh Castle. He did not succeed in getting 
away with the crown itself, but did manage to 
abstract nine valuable diamonds, and to get 
off with them out of the country. To replace 
these a heavy tax was laid upon the le, 
which, being found burdensome and oppressive, 
was by them termed the Curse of Scotland ; 
and, until quite recently, in certain districts 
of Scotland, the card itself was called ‘‘ George 
Campbell.” 

Another explanation relates to the massacre 
of Glencoe, which is well remembered. The 
order for this cruel deed was signed by the 
eldest son of the Earl of Stair, who was at 
that time Secretary of State for Scotland. The 
coat-of-arms of this family bears nine dia- 
monds on its shield; and theindignant people, 
not daring to stigmatize the Lord of Stair as 
the Curse of Scotland, applied the term to his 
shield. 

Still another solation—and equally good— 
relates to the battle of Culloden, the result of 
which extinguished the hopes of the Stuarts, 
and was at the time regarded as a national 
curse. The Duke of Cumberland, who was 
known to be very fond of. cards, and who 
always carried a pack in his ‘pocket, when he 
had made his victory of Calloden complete, 
took a card from his pocket, and wrote thereon 
a despatch announcing bis victory ; and that 
card proved to be the Nine of Diamonds! 
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‘RACETLE. 


Som soured Vecktlor’ tnys: 5 “Heavert irit’s 
mercifal providence gave no beard to women, 
because he well knew they could — hold their 3 


War do pioneers match at,the head of & [ tomgues: long enopgh' to‘be 


regiment? To‘ ax’’ the way. 


“Well,” qgnid a |byetander, ‘what do you 
think of. an, orange-peel .that,'throws,;8. full- 
grown:man on the: pavement ?’’ 


“My grashus, dot coat fit you like de baber 
on de valls!’”’ said an old clothes+dealer toa 
country customer to: whom he was trying to 
sell a misfit, 


‘I ramnk,” said an exasperated individual, 
as he. elevated, -himgelf the pavement, 
‘theta fall-grown.manswho throwseaa orange- 
peel. onthe payement.is no Ohristian.’’ 


Onz.of the saddest moments in life isavhen 
aman iv looking through:an old waistooat, and 
thinks ‘he‘has' found half asovereien, which, 
when browsht‘talight, terns out to'bea cough 
lozenge. 


A oueat Trish orator aad Wit wasasked what 
an Irish friend of his, who had jast arrived in 
London, could, mean. by perpetatally patting 
out his tongne. -**T pose. he’s. trying. to 
catch the English accent!’ .said.the wit. 


“Waar'sytheicrowd sabonb?’’ .queried) a 
stranger, aahe notictdoa stream: of visitors 
going into & fashionable: residence. ** It’s: a 
silver weddén’;’s yy ! his dinfor- 
mant. ‘ What's: gp sidvericweddin’ 2” ‘“Wiky, 
a chap’s been: married: twenty-fivetimes,end 
he’s a celebratin’-of it.” 

A .irrLe girl «stoppéd'in the midst of! her 
play one day, elasping'her»hends: to her ateck 
as she felt\a sharp ithere, ‘exclaiming, 
*#.Oh t oh t’?s** Whatisit;dear, ‘said grandma, 
‘ta stitch invyour neck? ”.o “Why, gran’ma,” 
sheasked, with a terrified look, ‘‘areour heads 
seweil on?’ 

“Brovent a? In,—An. old lady, residing in 
one of the charmitg villas near Tours, France, 
observing that‘her watch had stopped; told her 
maid to see'what o’clock it was on the sun dial 
in the garden. “In # few minutes she returgéd, 
quite out of breath and carrying somethin 
heavy in her apron. §‘‘ Ma foi, madame,” sai 
she. “I can’t make ont: what it gays, so I 
have brought it in here? that madam may look 
at. it herself.” 

Tue following story is told of a distinguished 
Edinburgh professor: Desiring to go to church 
one wet Sunday, he hired a ¢ab. “On resthing 
the church-door,* he tendered a shilling=the 
legal fare—to cabby, atid was somewhat snr- 
prised to hear*the cabman say, “Twa shillin’,’ 
sir.” “Phe professor, fixing his eye on the ex- 
tortioner, demandéd why he charged two shill- 
ings; upon which the cabman dryly answered, 
‘We wish to ras pou Ot be ead on the Saw: 
bath as.much as possible, 


Awruney, KNOWING. _tt ia-didionls for.ene to 
understand bow,a.woman ean.be, bapp 
sealkin jacket. has been. length 
on @ piece of fur. Sbkheknowg: that her jacket 
is. short,, and everybody,knows,that.ber jacket 
is short, and everybody knows thatjshe,knows 
that everybody knows it, and she knows that 
everybody knows that. she knows that:every- 
body knows it,and sperpess knows that-,she 
knows, phat thea knows thatshe.knows 
that everybody knows that she. knows it. 


‘“JupGE; you are ® very emart man. I would¢ 
like to.ask-you ‘a qaestion;’’ remarked Gilhooly 
to Judge Blackstone, one: of “the most’ prom- 
inent lawyers of‘Austin. |! *Whavisit?” ques- 
tioned the judge. ‘‘ Two twin sisters living’in 
the same’ house: bave-babies of thé-same. age, 
that look precisely alike and:areGressed alike. 
These two cliidven °got mixed sup) and: the 
question is, how will the mothets go atit«to 
find out which child belongs to them ?”. "If: 
the children: were as much’ alike as you say, 
perhaps.they were not mixed-up atall.” «Bat 
they were changed:” ‘Are’ you:sure-of it?” 
‘* Certainly.” ‘Then change them’ “back, 
and each mother will have her own. ‘Give me 


(acquaintance. of that sstrange gir 
raving about ?”? Seconds Ditto:  Vee= followed . 4 aan One of the. 


fantily,-and if-you 





something harder.” 


Mas, Sarre who: had -com ito .gpend...the 
day, to little E Bis : Ane hn gg te 
again, Edith 2” Baith: To ma’am ; and 
mamma’s glad, too!” Mrs. Smith : 
Edith : “ Yes, ma’am ; she said she hopéd you’d 
come to-day, so as she’d have it over,” 


‘“T wever pretead to, know a thing that.t do * 
no},” remarked Brown; ‘when, [don’t know 
a thing, I ,say.atonoe, ‘I don’t:know "?. “A+ 
very proper course,” said Fogg; .‘* but «how 
moncrupcs your ‘convexsation must be, * 


Br 


+ «First young man! Well,idid: you make the 
1: you "were 


herhome.”. First -¥.olf; 3  didshe strike | 
you;” Second Ditto: +®heidida'tiatall ;she 


got her big brother toida:it:’”’: 


A utrrie~boy of thrée years, whose mothet 
played’ the ‘organ®*in churth, “and who wa 
obliged to’be teft in “tha care of others, was 
asked one Sunday morning what. his kitten was 

“T don’t know,” said 


piteou for. 
he, bat’ s'pect the old cat has, gone to chttch.” 


ConstpgratEe.—‘t James,” said a millionaire to 
his. batler,'‘ how itis thatmy butcher’s bills 
fre. 80 large and L always have), such -poor 
dinners?” “ Truly, sir, /donet,knew,’’ replied - 
James, ‘for, L.am.sure .that we. never) have 
anything niee in the, ‘kitchen. that we do.not 
send some of.it,upito the dining-room |” 


Wives. 
Jobus-would have awife that would. not tease 


him 
| But, know ys epeak all: foreiga: tongues to 


please hi 
Bat I dmunds him; for if she hath any, ” 
She hath enough; if:two She has one too 
naany. 


A LIPTLE Boy; when picking the ‘drum-sticks 
of a chicken, swallowed ‘one of the tendons, 
and -was very neatly choked, “The tendon 
was, however; extracted ‘with ‘great difficulty 
from ‘the little fellow’s' throat, when ‘he ex- 
claimed : ‘“Oh; mamma, it wasn’t the chicka- 
biddy’s fault; it was because cook forgot’ to 
take off its garters t’’ : 


Lecat.—Two countrymen came to a. lawyer 
to consult.about bringing a joint suit against a 
neighbour. “The first began'to tell the lawyer 
the cause of the trouble, embellishing it.rather | 
liberally. “*Don’t tell him’ any lies, * Bill,” 
interrupted the other. “It .is his business to 
put in the lies. You will get him confused 
if yougo to mixing your lies with his,” 


Oxpigent (in omnibus)'::t I trast, our rifle 
is not loaded, sir, because, !withthis it} 
might. go off?” ‘Volunteers {nettled) : ‘* No it’s 
not loaded, sir; and if sitavere oto. go ,off it 
wouldn’t, hit youl % Old» Gent : ** Oh, jus’ so, 
sir. .But—you'll.-pardon;- me-—I was, not con- 
sidering, myself soomuchas the poor passengers: 
on, the roof.” 

An’ fxye to Bustvess.—T wo Spanish Officers 
met to fight a duel-outside the gate of Bilbao, 
efter the seconds had failed to: reconcile, them. 
“We wish to fizht to'the death Bin replied. 
At this moment a poor wretch 7 
seconds and, in a destiph tate’ vot Ronee ‘said 
as Gentlemen, F am a artizan with args 
Jameel? 9: S0. man, 
‘don’t trouble us now,” cried one he Officers ; 
‘*don’t you see my friends:are' to He 
each other? “We are nét“in a ‘c 
hemour.” “ Itienot: saa ask‘for,” said the 
man. ‘I ama’ poor’ carpenter “with eight 
children, and my witets sick; and ha heard 
that those were about to each : 
other, I thought of asking you to:let me make 

the coffin.” Se these s the individuals 
about to nce their combat burst into a 
loud fit vet laughter, and simuliteneously throw-* 
ing down their s words} shook hands with each 
other; and walked away. 


A’ sHont time agoea traveller crossed from 
Harwich to Rotterdam with a party of emi. 
‘grants conducted bythe agent ofa Seats 
‘emigration liné‘from Rotterdatr to. New York. 
As the steamer enteréd ‘Maas, one old Jady of 
the party etolaimed,’ “ Phank’ Hdsven,~ we are 
here. at-Iast! Aa they tonas us ‘We, should take 


“Tg she?” | ten or twelvedays coming f'” 


A centiemaN ‘dining “at an. ‘ 


servants were few and far ween aeaaie 
a lad among them for a f beef. . After a 


long time’ the*lad returned, and tnaing i it 
before the: hun nay and de 

‘Are you ‘the who took my plntetor thi ‘this 
beef?’ “Yes, ‘sir.’ “Bless me,” resumed 
the hungry wif, “how you jhave grown!” 

A “ Bearpep , Womin ”;was being; vexhibited 
ata fair in Paris. At the entrance,of-the 
booth sat a cheerful little gil Whar took the 
ators, W. neehen been 


qpenting his. eyes ~7 
d have bis. little.joke. With, ah 

a hil Taking her.gontly bythe chin; he pif 
“I say, little girl, the. eerapnawihdhebeasd i is 
your mamma, is’’t she ?”’—“ Ro,. sir vahe is 
my papa,” was the reply. 

Wax. we .Divw’t Taxe, Ie.—An old Pieneer 
who had lived.in Texas, ino thesdaysof the 
early colonists was boasting of the good-old 
times.—'‘ Why;sir; L:was.onee offered: a league 
of land for et a old boots} !?— Didn't you 
take it 2.) said. the part: addresstd-—tt No, sir; 
I didn’t.”—“ Poor ;-L. -weekon;”-—“ Why, 
bless your heart, sixysits was the best piece of 
land outdoors—grass five feet high, @ clear 
stream of water ronning through ifjand an un. 
developed silver mine in,one;comer! ”’-—‘+And 
why didn’t you make the trade ?”+-"Because,” 
said theold' man,in axegretfaktone of yoice— 

‘ because I—I didn’t bave.the lots.” 


Irish Houmovr.—The humonrs' Of the ‘Trish 
‘tenant are’not yet exhaasted. -A‘maiden lady, 
‘who possesses considerable. ? had nntil 
bquite lately zot on quitewé with her tenants, 
she being of a most bétievolent natare, and 
‘always only ‘too. ready’ to” fit“ ‘them, 
When the agitation‘spread far ‘ to in- 
‘elade this lady's property,’ the agent. called a 
one of the tenat “retninded them of 

eir Jandlady* had done ‘for*them ; and 
Fare other things he’ Eneericet Be school 
which she kept up‘free -of' ‘charge, that 
in -wintereach child wee tobring’s big of tarf 
for the'fire, ‘A’ féw erocks after the ‘meeting & 
deputation handed in a written ariswer to the 
agent’s remarks, and® réferring ' to’ ‘the ‘free 
‘school, stated that: ‘it »was"* an-acknowledged 
failure, since the curriculam did not include 
nstruction in ‘ths Fretich aid ‘Datin lan- 
guages. ”, 

RatHer AWkwinD . ron THE Docros. —B8cene 
+ Office of # po doctor who . knows it all. 
Enter a tired man, whe drops into. aseat and 
} says that he ‘warites. treatment. ” he doctor 

ts on hid eye-glasses, ‘ldoks atin’ i 

gue; feels of his pulse, sot 
says: “Same old story, my 
can’t live without ee air—-n0 136 


doing by Ggréer ro tds Bor in my office 
oh) Des you 


‘and Saraee. stir. ane "ante 
‘must take long hogar 
| out-of-doors, "tow: I Toouldl i breck eo} Ronit 8 
shop of you, and fon. would aii was g smart 
‘man ; but oy ito we wal walk, 
walk.” “Pat a * mad 4 
“That's right, argu the dodict.” iat t ey 
reward. “Of course, you’ know ‘all about my 
business. Now, will you take my advice? 
“fake long walks” “day—severil times & 
‘dey iy, TE aes ote circnlation.” 
‘do wa I—"' Doctor : 
" sore aaited? you do oo sit ‘know. that—but 
walk more. “Walk ten times BS much as you 
rao now. That-will cure you.’ Patient : ‘* But 
my - business—” Doctor: “Of conrse your 
far nan ‘it. eres. r business 
wilt have ‘walk more. “What is your 
business?” 


ta , letter-carrier.’ 
Doctor (paralyzed) ,Permit me 





to once more east yor your tongte.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Oxe Of ‘the . latest additions to the Blue 
Ribbon. Army. isMr...G.:Howard, M P., who 
is heirspresumptive to the earldom of Car- 
lisle. As @ consequence of this movement on 
his ..part,...all.,public-housea .on the Castle 
Howard estate have been closed, which has 
caused: much sensation in the neighbourhood. 


Mr. Woouner, R.A.) bas been see with 
the execution of the monument. which is to be 
erected inthe Priory Church of Cartmel; Lan- 
cashire, ‘to’ the memory of ‘Lord frederick 
Cavendish, which his . relatives and friends 
are to.raise,in the place where he was 
broughé up.. 


At the. Drawing.Room of Tuesday the 6th 


inst,, thetrains, says an. authority, were chiefly 
square, and* coming ‘from’ the shoulders, 
especially were the. brocades so.cut. A few of 
the-satin trains were attached to the . bodices 
and looped in‘ large pouffes behind, but these 
were exceptions, Few ornaments — but 
diamonds,.were,to, be. seen, next, to, these 
rubies and A eT Fp Asa precau- 
tion against nchitis: and catarrh various 
devices . were; rted to for throat covering. 
Lace lappets,- pieces of vi sand even 
wide. surah. ribbon tied round the throat with 
a large bow:dn front,» were—all»worn.so as: to 
comply ‘withQourt- etiquette, and yet, give the 
poor ladies.one more chance of life. 


Tux Battle of Mlowers atthe recent spring 
féte at Nice was most successful; the day 
being beautifully ,fine,;,the Promenade des 
Anglais ‘was crowded with» carriages: contain- 
ing many distinguished Visitors, and the battle 
Was of on. -Mauch..animafion., The 


Duke and .Dachess of. Connaught enjoyed the 
fan immensely, and when cj: sae ae the 
objects, of.a regular shower. of, sweet-scented 
fl Axchduke of 


weighed ‘dow mun a 
liter «weighed «down: lowers, 
, ‘ay Sosgual _ beautifully 

ted. landaus. ose winning the 
banners of«heneur given by the committee 
were océupiéd ‘by Madame Sabatier and 
Madame, »who,, first, prize. The 
landau was: ; ‘fithermen’s nets, 
decorated with:anemones; and the ladies were 
in the. costume -of Nicois fishergirls, .and 
attended by mien as sailors. 


whee “appa Rovers say Mesurier 
(lisutenant ... jutant .4th 
loyal rit Dengoon Gnuards),. 't.son of 
Rear’ Admizal~ y Cheltenham, «to 
Helena ee Dawes, el daughter of the 
late Capt..Edward Alleyne Dawes,..and niece 
of Re» Stevenson, Hsq.,>of "Wolseley «House, 
Cheltenham (ftom™' whose -house “she .was 
mactiael thok place ‘on the, 27th, ult.,.atAll 
Saints’, Obureh... The :bnidegroomowas in at- 
tendanee' early with ‘his best'-man, Capt. 
Penton, 4th Royal Irish? mn Guards, and 
Mr, E. W. Dawes, 4th Battalion North Lanea- 
shire Regiment, brother ofthe bride. At half- 
past eleven the bride entered the church with 
her uncle, Caps. Wonton Dawes, who after- 
wards gave her'away. ‘The bodice and train 
of her dress ‘wére’ composed of ‘brocaded satin 
over satin skirt trimmed with old Brussels 
lace, tulle veil with wreath of orange. blossoms 
fastened with two -diamond flies, -weddin 
gifts, and wore a pent of pearls ani 
emerald, the gift of the brid m. She 
, Wearing 


was received. two beiieatons 
“white Indian maslin ; with 


The: 


simple dresses 
toques and waistcoats of dark blue and 
crimson; regimental colours and shamrock. 
leaf hes, gifts of the *bri i 
Breakfast was served at the Queen’s Hotel 
to a small party, none but the nearest 
relatives of 5 bride. and . bri m being’ 
present. Early in the afternoon the bride an 
bridegroom left, amid a shower of rice and 
sli , the bride’s tra costume being, 
dark electric:blue velvet ‘and eloth trimm 
With skunk; toque and muff to match, 


STATISTICS. 


Recrvrrixe.-Lhe number of recruits: who 
joined the service in'1882:was 23,802; as com- 
pared with 26,258 in 1881, and 25,622 in 1880. 
The number of recruits raised this year for the 
infantry shows a considerable falling off when 
compared with the numbers raised during the 
last few years; especially in the northern and 
the Irish districts, 


Tre Vonunrsers.—The total ‘number: of 
-volunteers_ of all arms. who were enrolled in 





1882. was..207,836, a8; against. 208,308 in 1831 


(the latter number having been the Jargest; in 
the:history:of the foree),-while the total mum- 
ber of efficients was'199,374, as against 200,162 
in 1881, and 196,938 in, 1880. The number of 
proficients who havye..qualified for the special 
grant of fifty shillings, and of those present at 
inspection, as well asthe percentage of efficients 
to enrolled, and of men, present at inspection 
to enrolled, are, however, the largest. since the 
yolanteer,force.was established. 


Trenzcraruy.—The 
by the .Post , Office Telegraph Department 
during the»year ended March 31, 1882,:was 
£1,882,355, while ‘the value of telegraph ser- 
vices 
without remuneration was £21,920. 
amount expended in respect: of salaries, rent, 
maintenance of telegraphs, &c., was £1,365,632, 


and the balance to meet interest on stock | 


created on account of the telegraph service and 


ss amount received | jnarded until: the-time of the French Revolu- 
| tion, when the»mob 


and the adjoining 


performed for other. public departments | 4.,,i7 drainag 
The | been found under the College chapel; containing 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tre wears slippers Of list, and his ‘tread is 
noiseless, The days come softly dawning, one 
after another ; they creep in at the windows ; 
their fresh morning airis gratéful- to the lips 
that part for it; until, before we know it, a 
whole'life of'\days has possession of the citadel, 
and time has taken us for his own. 


Tax Ozarina’s Coronation Mantlewillbe a 
marvel of heraldic embroidery. “The sround 
will::-be:solid cloth -of gold, from ‘which’ the 
Russian black eagle will stand out in relief, 
bearing on its chest the arms of: Moscow ; while 
the arms of- the provinces. of ‘Kazan, Siberia, 
Poland, Astrakan, Georgia, and Finland, and 
of the,Grand Duchies of Kief, Vladimir,.and 
Novgorod; wilt bs, emblazoned on thewings. 

Tue brains of James If, of England have 
lately heer discovered .at the old Scotch Callege 
in Paris. . The dethroned. movarsh.tooksach 
interest in the Seminary that he»bequeathed 
to.it his; brains, and..tae, relic was-religiously 


nndered both the College 
nglish nunnery... Since 


| then the treasure has been missing ;_ hut.now, 


some e operations, » caviby,has 


both James II.’s brains in # leaden‘case, and 


| the heartiof the Dachessiof Perth. “Apparently 


the redemption of debt was £213,892. There | 


was a deficiencsy,..of telegraph revenue in the 
year to meet» interest on telegraph stock 
created of £112,521. 





GEMS, 

Vauue the friendship of him who stands by 
you in the storm. 

Practicz flows-from principle ;. fonas a man 
thinks, so he willact. 

A coop man is kinder ta his;enemy than bad 
men are to.their fri 

Don’t wait for somebody else to_go ahead. 
Break your own path. “Don’t put off to-day’s 
work until to-morrow in hope that it will be 
done for you. 2 

Tux young, obscure’ years ought’ to in- 
Bao a pa se in, gaining knowledge of 
things worth knowing; especially of heroic 
‘human souls worth knowing ; and the obscurer 
such years are, it,is apt to be the better. 





HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 
ee 

Srver: Care.—Gream stogether three-quar- 
ters of a cup.6f butter ard two cups of sugar ; 
add one-half a eup’ of: milk, one teaspoonfal 
of almond extract, four-and..one-half..cups of 
flour, one-half,a. ul of, seda, qne,and 
ry of. cream pf,tantary.and 
the whites of eight eggs beaten-to-a stiff froth. 


Sanprve Toast. Take:seme sardines, divide 


‘them lengthwise, arid “remove the bones, tails, | 


and skin ; ‘pat thepi inte the oven between two 
, with ® little of she.oil frou she tin,.and 

t them get quite-hot; cut some thin stri 
of bread the letigth of the sardines, fry them 
in butter, and serve with half a sardine on 
each piece ; add a: sprinkling of cayenne and 
salt, and lastly a .squeeze of Jemon juice. 
Serve-very hot, 

Gor, Caxu.—Cream,together. threerquarters 
ofa cup of butter:and».one-and-a-half.eups of 
sugar; beat thoroughly and until smooth and 
light ‘the, yolks. of eight, and. one whole 
egg; add>to-the,-butter: and sugar, 
well together; .and- a ; 
half a teagan ot soda dissolved in, milk, 
one-and-a-half teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 
sifted with:two cups of: flour,one saltspoonful 





of mace or one teaspoonful of demon. 


and beat }-songs. 
vhalf-acap of mitk,one- : 


‘merrily, at 
while his. wife 





the mob dug’ this cavity as a ve for the 
English nuns, whom they intended to massacre, 
and flung the relics in asworthless. , They.will 
now be quietly reinterred. 


Omaracter.—The differances of character 
are never more distinctly seen than in times 


' when men are- surrounded by difficulties: and 

misfortunes. “There .are some -.who,...when 
| disappointed by. the failure. of-anvundertaking 
.from which,.they jhad..expected great; things, 


jaake up theirminds:atoones to exert them- 
selves no longer: against what’ they callfate, 
as if theréby they could avenge themselves 
upon fate ; others grow desponding add .hope- 
less; but.a-third class of men, will rouse.them- 
solves jast, atsach moments: and say: to them- 


| selves, ‘the more difficult itis to'attain my 
| ends, the..more honourable. it-rwill be;”: and 


this is.a-maximwhich every one should im- 
press upom himeelf as*‘a,law. ' Some’ of those 
who are guided by it, prosecute theirplans 
with obstinacy, and so perish ; others who are 
more practical,men, if. they have failed: in. one 
way will try another. 

How to Manacz A Hussanp,—-Phe.next. best 
thing to pleasing a man’s:.stomach-is,for his 
wife to dress. up.a-bit,for his especial benefit ; 
he.is so hungry that it would-nedd-but-a spark 
to kindle‘a flame; but~when' he wearily enters 
and sees the appetizing dinner in the,act. of 
being dished, his little woman smiling,-neat 
and tidy,, it, acts npon, him Jike,a.dose oh sooth - 
ing syrup. ‘Phe dust might bean ‘inch: thick 
on the mantélpieve; he would not seoit + broken 
crockery and cobwebs might fll, ewvery..corner, 
he would look gpen them with all the compla- 
concy i able, and not attempt theiranni- 
hilation. While.washing, he tells his wifehow 
pretty «she :is, how ing »her -hair is 

iin that fashion, says-no other man 
had such a dear little love of a woman for a 


owifey asks: whatshe has for dinner that-smells 
PS |-s0 goody and though he is really starving, waits 


in the table with, all the grace and.politeness 
of .« Ohesterfield,iand, selects the best of every- 
thing for his little wife’s-plate. During meal- 
time he.tells her all. about.bis work,.aske her 
advice in regard»to his plans, tells funny 
shocins, Peopanda conundrums, cracks jokes, 
and renders the, dinner-hour a very enjoyable 
affair. .Afterit.is over; be makes love to his 
wife, plays with the children, sings comic 
then -goes. off to “his work, whistling 
with all the world,, thinking 
iest little home, in, the; land ; 
ows him to thedoor, saying 
within herself, “What a blessing it is to have 
such a dear; good, cheerful, loving husband.” 


. 


he has. the. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Oscir.—Avoid eating very salt or rich food. 


Bera.—Magnesia may prove of benefit. Take a dose 
occasionally. 


Lucrypa.—The likeness is that of a pleasant-looking 
young lady with well-kept hair and a graceful figure. 


G. B. H. C.—The exact composition of the article is 
a trade secret, and you could buy it much cheaper than 
you can make it. 


B—Get the Sussex Daily News. There are many such 
situations, no doubt. 


Harry Y.—The Marquis of Lorne is the eldest son of 
| 3 ae SS of le, and was married, in 1871, to the 
fourth daughter of Queen Victoria. 


zo. rir op hag it not in Gath, publish it 
not in the streets of Askelon,” a in David's lamen- 
tation over the death of Saul and Jonathan. You will 
find it in the frst chapter of II. 8 l, 20th verse. 


Puzziep Vera.—There is no true love unless it’ be 
honest, virtuous love. It is foolish and wicked for you 
to listen to the young man’s i epg of affection, 
and he is a scoundrel for making th: 


Diox Dovsrrut.—Of course oe on ‘should not go out 
ven ad. whe veh Jeb the someon ape oereoey 
why not le p company 
wath her new admirer? Should a id she ry that, she would 
have no claim on you. 


Macorn.—In some circles all games of cards are for- 
bidden, but among what are known as society people, 
and tn fashionable circles, it is not considered proper 
for a lady to indulge in them. 


G. O. Jorszs.—Thanks for your 
a capital work on the snbject 
lished by Crosby, Lock 
Court. 


M. M. W.—It should be white wine vinegar. To pre- 
serve rhubarb in pieces all that is necessary is not to let 
it boil suffi long for the rhubarb to become soft, 
otherwise it is done in the usual way. 


Lover or Worx.—Soldering liquid is made by taking 
hydrochloric acid a quarter of a pint ; granulated tin, 
one and a half ounces ; ae poe and add some common 
solder and hydrochlorate of ammonia. 


Vv. O'S.—1. Yes; if ble and friendly. 2. Quite 
legal. 3. It would be to break off the correspon- 
dence than keep it up clandestinely. Why a — ey 
mother to say plainly what her ob ections to it 


Frep Atan.—The name is pronounced Roosé, aon 
spelt Rousseau. He was a famous French philosophical 
and sentimental write 
and died ews ~ airs. He was one oa the pioneers 
of the French Revol 





opinion. There is 
Weale’s Series, pub- 
wood & Co., Stationer’s Hall 


H. L. 8.—1. ee of preparing ap ok 


water is to put three drams of the essen’ 

lavender, an @ dean af, hen -eaomnae- eh 1 ~ mnbing 
eh pint of spirits of wine. 2. Yes. 3. Second 
8 le. 


Betta N.—You me, Oy altogether mistaken as to your 
parents’ intentions e ay Pb to remain at home 
and to be patient. You will that your parents are 
your best and advisers, and will do nuthing to 
cause your unhappiness, 

pS R. Y.—Oil marks and — where people poe 

pt te ee a can be taken from wall-paper by 

ag Age ith water to the consistency of cream, 

ora i spot, and letting it remain until the 

following day, when it may be remov.d with a penknife 
or brush. 


Gresy.—For offensive breath use the concentrated 
solution of chloride of soda ; ee 
ae of water taken at ecg ne 5 ae tely 


after completing At the same time be 
sure to keep the pret grape me in order by ale Oe ee exer- 
ttle alterative medicine occasionall, 


cise, and a 

Cc. L. G.—We think that the nicgmay se 
does not constitute an insuperable bar to a happy 
marriage, but advise you to wait awhile. 
diminish the disparity. Your parents are ly 
correct now. The lady should not be depri of the 
pleasure of dancing. 


J. R. 3.—1. If a gas-jet was turned on in a close room, 
and a person wag to enter the room with a light or strike 
a match, the result would be an explosion, and if there® 
was anything of a combustible nature m the room, it 
would probably be set afire, and a conflagration would 
follow. 2. They are the. same. 


Frank W. H.—There would be no impropriety in yo 
speaking to the old gentleman on the subject, if’ you 
were less vain ; but should you intimate to him that yo 
are better educated than ‘his daughter and the ot eo 
instances of your superiority a=. in your letter, we 
pose advise you to keep out o the toe of his 


. Max D.—The coin is what is called a shop-token, issued 
y some 
were ‘iseftl for small change, served as an a ee me ay 


for the merchant issuing them, and allowed him, as‘ 


profit, the difference between their face valde and the 
cost of mak: them, as long as they were allowed to 
remain in ci tion. There is no regular markot for 
such coins. 


He was born at Geneva in 1712, . 


lish merchant in Gibraltar. Such tokens . 





Cissy A.—Ask bead gee ge age = y if he wishes to 
break the ent, and, if does, dismiss = 
at yo It ie wil pe a cause you some pain to do so, bu 
it is womanly course, and in a few me 
a n you ae are a a iitdle older and wiser, you will look back 
and wonder how you ever were so foolish as to imagine 
yourself to be in love with a boy who did not kuow his 
own mind. 


Mrxwiz F. ver).—Sometimes a teaspoonful of the 
spirits of ammonia put into the water with which you 
wash will have the effect of the perspiration 
of the feet and relieving them of je odour. 
Another plan is, after washing the feet ae’, 
to rub them well wi Pesegg he Bea Page a pint of 
tepid water and three e concen- 
trated solution of chloride of soda. ea awed 
used occasionally will harden the feet, and also lesse 
perspiration. 

M. R.—1. ee to enter into 
aon alliance. good health, plenty of 
a good temper, and a determination to 
icsed fa ed in whatever walk of of life euiawee have chosen. If 

you are young, and ho eaaien, payee ys re 
Jaficient money for the of yourself and 
wife, do not wait until wi zon have acquired a conaldenshie 
amount of money before pony ee. 2. Your writing, 
spelling, — grammar display considerable room for im- 
provemen' 

R. J. “$ (Glasgow).—The following well-tried rec 
for ginger beer will suit your The price would 
be about the limit named :—T: white sugar 
pau g utc one quarter of a pint, ene Voy earter age 

~~ <r , five ounces, water four 

oes il the ginger in three quarts of the water 

then the sugar, lemon juice, wr 
honey with the rest of the water, and strain 
= when cold add a quarter of the waite of and 
small teaspoonful of the essence of lemon ; let it all 
_ four days, and bottle. The above quantity will 
make 100 bottles. 


TREACHEROUS EYES. 


I sought my lover's eyes one day 
In quest of some new mystery ; 

Sind 00 eee eee grey 
I was surprised at finding—me ! 


He smiled and asked : “ What do you find?” 
I answercd him, in mock surprise : 

“ T see, as sure as I'm not blind, 
A ‘little girl in both your eyes ! 


Two little faces, just the same, 
Tis strange, but trug, your de ax opus f 
‘ strange, 6, your ear eyes frame 
A perfect duplicate of—me is 


He answered: “I did not ae 
= eyes could play such treacherous pa: t ; 
t then, you know, eyes will refegt 
Whate'er is upmost in the heart ? 


* * * * 


How oft in those dear eyes I look— 
qAed, car s sunlight cole er genet by care 
clear as a broo! 
reflected there ! 


L. A. P. 


_ B. sr ainhamentinn tanta gloves as soon "he yee 

place your table-n: n m across your 

gloves under it, and your roll ‘on the left-hand Bide of 
your plate. 2. If raw o served, you at 
once to eat ; #0 walt for Gthesw so ooamaience old- 
fashioned. 3. Take sou fonae So side a8 Rocpeen, ott 
goats meatine Say ooees in rng Swe ge ae weak 
SS ee ee 


what peti fe ~ Ay. any oejonbts “iat in the mind, as 


customs ere. A so late should never 
be tilted for the last spoonful. abd 


RN. Se en ee 
me,” is traced to pete meee one ae reads :—‘' A 
bird of the air shall and that which hath 

shall tell the ma‘ “ ‘in the old ue legends 
a bird” is introduced ‘which tells th.” 


has become a burden to 
sent residence, in which case his only alternative would 
be to dispose of it, and move elsewhere. 


N. (Leicester).—The author of the following quota. 
** Were I so tall to reach the pole, 


the ocean with my 
1 must be marred measured by m:; nhs 
mind's the s man.” 
—is Dr. wink It porary» tea on “Paleo Great 
ness.” 


R.—An excellent grafting wax may be made b 
Sig it ae 2 Paalerneea nisin Ti 
ad one ounce of 


become too 
leohol. t is alwa) aye teady for is never affected by 
heat or cold, and ip wound sith satisfactorily. 
Coal-tar is considered the. best applica‘ where limbs 


have been removed in pruning. 
E. §.—The by, which 


od it it, or to cut it with the bist 
grind aio out he wi the a ia 
cules are held together under a somaition of of tthe and 
an optical examination supports the same’ conclusion. 


Yoursrut Asprrant.—Five years difference of age, in 
favour of ar of, the lady-—or perhaps we > = 
saa’ "Yee soll bie a eoee, 
ou er a young Foun 
aetna rather ts 
to think awhile, and per- 
bape it would be Susorest in oh ch what 
mepeze- spent 
An 
An elder than herself; so wears she to him, 
Bo ewaya she level im hen hoshent's heart. 
For, boy, however we do res, 
Our fan 
More longing, wavering, 5 e-Bay 
Than wolven’s are.” 


WB. R—An oxait sélar yout consists of $86 dir 
48 minutes 46 and 5-100 seconds. 


-. 8, J, B.~1..Any chemical preparations for removing 
superfluous hair from the skin, which are ia the state of 
Leena are made ad a 1 Baste with warm eat 
¢ i] 
$ tle ae A » in So gente: 
paste more manageable. na soap-lye is use 
instead of water, to form this @ very severe 
method, however. A wooden or bone knife should be 
employed in making € this mixture. 2. A very highly- 
soopensnded Ixture to be used for the purpose of 
skin, and preventing 
swath a gentle heat 


both excellent. 








Post-free Three-half-pence, 
Waly: or — One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Att Back pe ey Parts and Volumes are in print, 
and may he had of all booksellers. 


= Sixpence ; 
pa eee eitaces, “Sins Vat exRE, otal is 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Aut Lerreks 16 BE ADDRESSED TO THE EpiToR 0” 
mt Lospos Reaper,” 334, Strand, W.O. 


#4 We cannot undertake to return rejected Manu- 
cripts. . 
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